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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art 


A Federal Art Bureau 


ws peace comes, one of the major problems that will 
face us is the relationship between art and the govern- 
ment. While there are those who proclaim the theory that 
governmental sponsorship is alien to our native American 
spirit of individualism, the blunt facts remain that we are 
living in a changing world, that super-taxation has badly 
eroded the wealth and cultured leisure under which art has 
always flourished, and that, in consequence, the living Amer- 
ican artist must look to federal encouragement. It is an 
inevitable condition which we hope will be resolved with 
more wisdom and less politics than was the relief project 


under W.P.A. 


Therefore, I was particularly. interested in an article in 
the October Harper's Magazine. It bore the cumbersome 
title “The Government and the Arts: A Proposal by George 
Biddle, With Comments and Criticisms by Others.” Mr. 
Biddle, now a war-artist on the Italian front, believes that 
the government in the post-war world should “do its share 
in the constructive planning which will gear the talent and 
scope of our 25,000 artists into the needs of 140,000,000 
people.” The purpose of the article was to discover the 
public’s reaction to a Federal Bureau of Fine Arts, for even 
among supporters of the idea there is disagreement about 
how such a department should function—fathered mostly 
by conflicting opinions about the government’s earlier art 
programs. 

Summarized, here is Biddle’s plan: He would establish in 
Washington a Federal Bureau of Fine Arts, combining the 
three former art projects—the Section of Fine Art, the Fed- 
eral Art Project and the art education of the National Youth 
Administration. The underlying philosophy would be a Fed- 
eral subsidy of art and the procurement, and preservation, 
of worthwhile art for the nation (“As a nation we have no 
provision for the conservation of our artistic resources’). 
Under the Bureau there would be effectively worked out a 
program for the nationalization and preservation of his- 
torical monuments and works of art. The chairman of the 
Bureau would be appointed by the President, “after due con- 
sultation with the Organization of Museum Presidents, and 
with such artists’ organizations as seem most fully to repre- 
sent the various art groups throughout the country; and that 
whenever possible the appointment be made from among the 
ranks of professional artists, architects, art critics and mu- 
seum directors.” 


Before his departure for the war front, Biddle sent copies 
of his memorandum to 75 leaders in the art world, hoping 
to use their suggestions to revise and expand his original 
proposal. In his absence the editors of Harper’s prepared a 
summary of the comments and criticisms which he received 
from his colleagues. Almost all of the answers received agree 
that the proposal should be carefully considered, most of 
them endorse the general idea of a Bureau of Fine Arts. 


Dr. Walter Heil, Professor John M. Gaus, Professor Sam- 
uel F. Morison, Charles A. Beard, Thomas Hart Benton, Van 
Wyck Brooks, Henri Marceau and Carl Zigrosser approve of 
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establishing a Bureau of Fine Arts. Holger Cahill, former 
director of the now defunct Federal Art Project, had more 
doubts than the others about the wisdom of the proposal; he 
wanted more “thinking through.” 


Three major criticisms are recurrent in the comments: 
(1) the belief either that relief should be divorced from an 
art program or at any rate that the difference between the 
function of fostering the arts and of providing relief should 
be sharply defined; (2) the fear of bureaucracy, generally 
expressed in a plea for decentralization; (3) the fear of 
involving politics in an art program, particularly through 
the proposed method of selecting a head for the Bureau. 

A further digest of the material points very strongly to 
the fact that the question of relief vs. art is the center of 
most of the adverse criticism. 

Robert Moses, New York Park Commissioner, wrote: “God 
forbid that we should have another gigantic relief program! 
If there is to be a gap to be filled by public works—and I 
think this is inevitable—then let us have a genuine works 
program and not a make-shift made-work affair.” 


Donald Bear, director of the Santa Barbara Museum who 
is recognized as one of the nation’s liberal art leaders, feels 
that there should be a program “for the artist, which, above 
all, should eliminate the ‘relief’ element.” 


Francis Henry Taylor, director of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, feels that “if the government is to continue in the art 
field, it must face what it never faced before, and that is the 
issue of where relief ends and art begins. . . . Economics are 
economics, and aesthetics are aesthetics. but. for the love of 
God, let’s not continue to keep mixing them up. Once the 
artist has fulfilled his obligations, he is like any other citizen 
in any other form of employment with the government—he 
can contemplate his navel to his heart’s content. I hope that 
we may never go back to the chaotic, wishful thinking of the 
past few years, despite the fact that much good has come 
out of it.” Mr. Taylor thinks that the artist going into gov- 
ernment employ should be subject to Civil Service examina- 
tion—to certify his competence. 

Even the much-publicized Rockwell Kent, always one to 
follow snugly the leftist party line, believes that “the idea of 
the artist as a ‘relief client’ should be buried.” 

Dr. Henry Allen Moe, secretary of the John Simon Gug- 
genheim Foundation, wrote: “I do not myself see that gov- 
ernment has any more duty to ‘artists’ than it has to plumb- 
ers, when artists are reckoned in the thousands as was done 
by WPA.... : Apart from a relief program, when the ‘artist’ 
is entitled to the same help that a plumber needing help 
is entitled to, but no more . . . helping artists as artists 
is justified only when it adds to the creative power and out- 
put of the United States. This, WPA never seemed to realize.” 


My stand on the question is that there should be a Federal 
Bureau of Fine Arts, wherein will be centralized the govern- 
ment’s. various subsidy efforts for living American artists. 
However, art and relief must be divorced; politics and favor- 
itism, such as discolored the Federal Art Project in New 
York City, must be discarded. Artists must be selected on 
the basis of what they know, not, as in the old days, who 
they know. The return to the American people must be com- 
mensurate with the outlay—in professional services rendered. 
Every effort must be made to eliminate danger of rule by a 
favored group of court favorites. 

The only alternative for such a program is for Congress 
to follow the easier, less complicated line of granting an 
income tax exemption to all private buyers of contemporary 
American art—-an intelligent solution which, in the long run, 
would cost the people nothing and remove all necessity for 
an art subsidy. 

What are your thoughts? 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


Philadelphia’s Hartleys 
Sm: I was most interested in your 
“Death Takes Hartley,” but regret that 
Philadelphia did not figure in your list- 
ing of museums who had bought Hart- 
ley’s works. In line with our policy of 
acquiring all outstanding Americans pos- 
sible, we not only bought from the Rosen- 
berg show our Hurricane Island, Vinal 
Haven, Maine, but also urged three Phil- 
adelphia collectors to buy from the same 
show. Thus Hartley will always be well 

represented in this city. 
—HENRY CLIFFORD, Curator of 
Paintings, Philadelphia Museum. 


A Question of Language 

Sir: The enchantment of your magazine 
was marred for me this issue by the ap- 
pearance of a contortion of thought and 
reasoning entirely out of character with 
your progressive views of art. Evelyn 
Marie Stuart says on page 6 that a pic- 
ture, like a child, should be seen and not 
heard and that something has slipped 
when you have to learn to read it with 
the assistance of catalogue comment writ- 
ten by a connoisseur under guise of inter- 
preter. If a picture can’t speak for itself, 
she says, one suspects there is little to be 
said for it. 

Now Miss Stuart should be told that a 
picture, like an essay, speaks to each of 
us according to our ability to read it. I 
open a book before a child and unless that 
child can read, the book can not possibly 
convey anything to him. A deeply thought- 
ful picture cannot impart its message to 
those whose education does not include 
the ability to read all languages in art. 
There are pictures (and books) that can 
be read at a glance by limited under- 
standings, but many cannot. 

—GEORGE L. WHITESIDE, New York City. 


We Are Sorry 
Sir: As the nod of the art critic has 
considerable significance for both the 
artist and the public, I was disappointed 
at the omission of my name in connection 
with my drawing, Street Cleaning Dept., 
Leningrad, which you were kind enough 
to mention in a review of the Black and 
White Exhibition at the Argent Galleries. 
Also, the drawing was erroneously titled 
in the comment. You called it Stalingrad. 
While I have never visited that valiant 
city, I have spent several months on two 
occasions in recent years in Moscow and 
Leningrad where I made sketches, chiefly 
of the back of an envelope variety. 
—LUCILLE SYLVESTER, New York City. 


Doing Their Share 
Sir: Two oil paintings, auctioned by the 
Office Equipment Dealers at a cocktail 
party in New York City for the National 
War Fund, brought $325 from the General 
Steel Company of Long Island City. The 
paintings were donated by Naomi Lorne, 
the artist. I thought you might be inter- 
ested in knowing that artists are doing 
their share. 
~GERARD J. BozzoONE, New York. 


Limited Nomenclature 
Sir: Many thanks for reproducing Ru- 
dolph Weisenborn’s mural. I have often 
wondered why the old stand-patters al- 
ways use the same old hackneyed words 
like “eye-sore,” “eye-strain,” etc. I should 
think they would try to use a newer word 
now and then. But I guess their choice of 
words is in keeping and in character with 
their rutted, mental processes. 
—FRITzI WEISENBORN, Chicago. 
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Chagall Over Here 


FroM the over-all feel of Marc Cha- 
gall’s 21 recent canvases showing this 
month at the Pierre Matisse Galleries, 
it seems certain he has made a happy 
transition from Russia to life in Amer- 
ica. It is a joyous exhibition. Even the 
horses and cocks, in their gayest of all 
reds, blues and greens, seem to whinny 
and cockle in the best of good humor. 

Chagall has been to Mexico and he 
has established a Connecticut home. 
From Mexico he gathered folk lore to 
replace some of his Russian village 
themes. But as sombreros top his fairy- 
tale figures in place of peasant bonnets 
and kerchiefs, the fantasy remains stil] 
a la Chagall, and entertaining as ever. 

The Journey, a reflection of Mexico, 
is undertaken under a white moon; the 
mount is a red rooster and riding is a 
woman grasping the inevitable bouquet 
of flowers while her cloaked escort, rid- 
ing rear, is losing his balance but re- 
taining his grip on a keg of wine. 
Fiesta’s personnel is strictly Mexican; 
in Village Street, one man wears a pur- 
ple sombrero and the whole colorful, 
gay picture is a song of praise to the 
new matter Chagall found in his travels 
south. Le Cheval de Lune, the moon- 
light picture of a horse with a white 
moon blazing on his breast, is a cul- 
mination of this gaiety and full-heart- 
edness. 

But not all the pictures of these two 
years are happy. The Night Rider, done 
in Mexico, already sounds a minor chord, 
a presentiment, a feeling of uneasiness. 
The painting, War, done in New York, 
is back in Russia for its setting; the 
sleighs are loaded with distressed peo- 
ple. Obsession has Russian houses and 
a nightmare of unhappy circumstances 
painted in cruel reds. The big work of 
the exhibition is called Crucifixion and 
it is not so Chagall as others. There are 
drowning figures, refugee figures, fire, 
stir, and a large figure of Christ on the 
Cross. 


But then Chagall comes again to fan- 
tasy, and gives us a little double talk 
with his Le Vol en Suspend. And in La 
Nuit se Méle au Jour, he has put all 
the properties we love in his works: a 
cow in the sky, an angel with candle 
branches on her head, a loving girl with 
bouquet. The beautiful Blwe Rooster 
(appearing on the cover this issue) 
cuddles lovers under his wings and In 
the Night is pure love of love. For a 
lamp hangs magically from the black 
sky to illuminate the lovers clasped 
tenderly as of yore. As Mr. Matisse says, 
the more an artist is himself, the less 
he changes. Chagall will always be 
Chagall but we’re glad he likes the 
Americas.—M. R. 
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Battle of Bunker Hill and Burning of Charlestown: ANONYMOUS (1775) 


Lent by Harry Stone Gallery 


Old Boston Proudly Views Her Past 


THE BOSTON MUSEUM is practically 
overflowing with the largest and most 
comprehensive exhibition of its kind 
ever attempted. Boston, Its Life and 
Its People, From the Founding to the 
Great Fire and the New Metropolis, 
1630-1872 fills the museum's special ex- 
hibition galleries and considerable addi- 


Governor John Winthrop (1588-1649) : 
ANONYMous, Lent by Massachusetts 





tional space, and displays priceless treas- 
ures, all original and some never ex- 
hibited before, loaned for the occasion 
by many private collectors and institu- 
tions. 

From the Rotunda a gilt American 
Indian weather vane, made by Shem 
Drowne in the early 18th century for 
the top of Province House, draws his 
bow toward the special exhibition gal- 
leries and ushers the visitor into “that 
state of mind which is Boston.” There- 
after portraits of the great, historic 
maps, documents and varied incunabula 
march in a chronological pageant of 
this city’s prideful past. 

Stepping into the 17th century, one is 
first confronted by portraits of Massa- 
chusetts’ first governors: Puritans John 
Endicott (described by Hawthorne as 
one “who would stand with his drawn 
sword at the gate of Heaven, and resist 
to the death all pilgrims thither, except 
they traveled his own path’’), and John 
Winthrop, forebear of the late art col- 
lector Grenville L. Winthrop. Here are 
the earliest known maps of Boston, and 
the chair used continuously since its 
founding by the presidents of Harvard. 
Above this chair hangs the earliest 
print of that institution, A Prospect of 
the Colleges in Cambridge in New Eng- 
land, by William Burgis. 

The exhibited orrery (a kind of plani- 

[Please turn to page 29] 
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Lion and Horse: TAMAYO 


Tamayo of Mexico in New Paintings 


THERE IS something frightening about 
Tamayo. One dare not take exception 
to him. Time was, he painted women 
with baskets on their heads, straw- 
berries, watermelons, all keenly com- 
posed, it’s true, so that emotion was 
not quiet while viewing them. But in 
the last year or two, all homey objects 
have disappeared and beasts have taken 
their places and Valentine Dudensing, 
his dealer, has grown silently impres- 
sive while standing among the power- 
ful works of the fast-developing Mex- 
ican painter (at the Valentine Gallery 
until Dec. 4). 

Tamayo is wondrously confident now. 
He paints a Dog Howling with his head 
up, his barrel chest given to the effort, 
the moon in eclipse, a dish of bones 
bluer than possible, and you know that 
something has been said. Need we 
know, in art, just what that is? 


Take the Mag Dog, and try to re- 
main composed, The cactus behind her 
is real; but the sky is bloody and the 
dog’s eyes and frothing mouth are 
dangerous—for they are painted with 
sweet high colors which penetrate, Two 
horses race nowhere, neck and neck. A 
lion circles a rich shiny black horse 
and a green illumination is_ behind. 
Only Dancers are quiet and their ar- 
rested movement, frozen scarfs, are 
like the posture of the Woman Spin- 
ning (inanimate), and the Honey-Moon 
couple whose green crescent moon is 
all that’s left of the watermelon slice 
Tamayo painted in more carefree times. 


Tamayo’s two fresco panels of wom- 
en’s heads are quiet, at last. But both 
of them sit in judgment for some pur- 
pose. If it’s the paintings they judge, 
we'll be back for the decision. One can- 
not trifle with painting like this.—M. R. 


Architects Revolt in Old Mexico 


NEWSWEEK reports, in its art column, 
that Mexican architects have boldly 
taken in hand a situation which has 
been growing ever worse, with the de- 
termination to do something about it 
right now. 

Residential architecture in Mexico 
City is an artistic horror, architects 
say, since it left off being Spanish. It 
has become fake-Colonial, with varia- 
tions. The nouveau-riche are respon- 
sible for the new suburban construc- 
tions built by “post-revolution politi- 
cians and industrialists,’ who have their 
houses amateur-planned. And the style 
is described by Newsweek as ‘‘a fermen- 
tation of United States modern and 
Spanish Californian” (not Spanish Mis- 
sion, which is much to be preferred). 
These structures are built of inferior 
grades of concrete, bricks and mortar; 
use second-hand fixtures, but are be- 
decked lavishly with expensively ugly 
coats of arms and stained-glass. 

Education of the public and the mod- 


ern Mexican householder, is the solution 
of the evil, believes the Mexican Society 
of Architects. 

So the Society advertised that it 
would pay $30 to the person who will 
send in before Nov. 15 a photograph of 
the very ugliest house in Mexico City. 
Camera fans will look for ugliness and 
they may find it among the rows and 
rows of suburbania where examples of 
what architects dub Narvarte Colonial, 
Tepeyac Colonial and Polanco Colonial 
abound in almost any direction. For 
99 per cent of Mexico’s homes are civil 
engineer or amateur planned. 

The 200-year-old Mexican Society of 
Architects would give the householder, 
instead of “these unspeakably horrible 
examples,” a simple utilitarian job, exe- 
cuted with good local materials; floor- 
length windows, terraces, flat roofs; a 
front door to the street instead of all 
back doors on courts. It will have cen- 
tral heating, for Mexico City’s climate 
is cooling: becoming “Americanized.” 





Famous Women 


THE ONCE flourishing Galerie Dra, 
Feigla of Prague, for several years in a 
state of suspended animation, has re- 
cently come to active life at 601 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. This bright 
new establishment, Americanized to a 
simple Feig] Gallery, was opened with 
considerable flourish on October 28 
(Czechoslovakian Independence Day) 
under the sponsorship of Minister Pleni- 
potentiary Dr, Jan Papanek. 

The opening exhibition of Famous 
Women Painters covers a period of al- 
most 300 years. It brings to light sev- 
eral artists who are famous abroad but 
little known here, as well as such fam- 
iliar names as Rosa Bonheur, Mary 
Cassatt and Marie Laurencin. Vigée- 
Lebrun is represented by a strong char- 
acter study of the French sculptor Le- 
moyne. Rosa Bonheur’s tiny friendly 
cow, all red and white, is the antithesis 
of her monumental Horse Fair. Mary 
Cassatt contributes a portrait of her 
mother which, though unfinished, has 
great strength. Paula Modersohn- 
Becker is seldom seen in this country, 
but she carried much weight in the 
movement of early German Expression- 
ism. Her Woman With Cat is flat in 
color, roughly vigorous in design, and 
makes us wish we encountered the 
artist’s work more frequently. Three 
pale pink, blue and white canvases of 
sloe-eyed boys and girls by Marie 
Laurencin contribute the only purely 
feminine note to the show. 

Director Feigl, who put on many im- 
portant exhibitions in his Prague estab- 
lishment, promises an exciting and pro- 
voking show after Christmas, the nature 
of which he is not now inclined to dis- 
close.—J. G. 


Koetser, Seligmann Merge 


From Andre Seligmann comes the an- 
nouncement this fortnight of a decision 
to merge activities with those of the 
Koetser Galleries. The new firm will 
conduct business at the site of the form- 
er Andre Seligmann Galleries, 15 East 
57th Street, New York, and will bear 
the name of Koetser Galleries. Mr. Koet- 
ser has been located for the last two 
years at 63 East 57th Street. Both 
dealers have “continental contacts,” 
Seligmann in Paris, Koetser in London, 
which they will be “obligated to re- 
establish at the happy conclusion of 
the war,” which they feel is near at 
hand. 

The new Koetser firm opens officially 
on November 15 with a show of old 
masters, 19th Century paintings, and 
the work of living artists, showing 
something of the range of art in which 
it will deal. 


Chauncey McCormick Named 


Chauncey McCormick has been ap- 
pointed acting president of the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Potter Palmer. 
Mr. McCormick has long been actively 
associated with the Art Institute. He 
became a governing life member in 
1923 and was elected a trustee in 1925. 
In 1933 he was named a vice president. 
At the Century of Progress Exposition, 
held in 1933 and 1934, Mr. McCormick 
was chairman of the Art Committee. 
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Lightscapes by 
Henry McCarter 


A TRIBUTE SHOW, sponsored by many 
of his devoted friends, is given the 
latter half of this month to Henry Mc- 
Carter, for forty years an active 
member of the faculty of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Art. 

J. B. Neumann has hung thirteen 
oils by the modest man whose name is 
new to many. But Mr. Neumann, know- 
ing much of the life of McCarter, who 
died last year at the age of 78, starts 
the catalog with Sunrise in the Fields, 
ends it with Sunset in the Fields, and 
this, says the dealer, is expressive of 
the fully happy life the devoted art 
teacher led. 


McCarter himself referred to his im- 
pressionistic paintings as the contem- 
plation and painting of “the light of an 
hour of a day,” and “the color and 
movement of a chime of bells.” There 
are two bell paintings. One celebrates 
the vibrations set up at the rim of the 
great carillon bell; the other shows the 
swinging movement of church tower 
bells and a carillonneur’s keyboard. 

The Flag of the United States of 
America is a bit of glory in paint; Noon 
on a Farm is the dazzle of sun-light 
that bursts round a barn and makes 
growing things grow and a farm take 
life. 

McCarter was a rich-in-joy man who 
knew Thomas Eakins and worked with 
him for five years. For six more he 
enjoyed the guidance and companion- 
ship of Puvis de Chavannes, Pissarro 
and Toulouse-Lautrec. When he died, 
Henry McCarter willed that his pic- 
tures were not to be sold. Instead, his 
friends were each to choose one and 
the remainder were to be given to 
museums, as desired. 

The exhibition is held at New Art 
Circle through November.—M. R. 
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Brooding Night: JEAN LIBERTE 


Jean Liberte Scores in Solo Exhibition 


JEAN LIBERTE is holding the most com- 
plete show of his career at the Bab- 
cock Galleries, New York, until Nov. 
27. With 30 paintings, most of them 
gouaches, fortunately, for here he shows 
most control, opportunity is given to 
take the measure of a developing ar- 
tist. While many of the oils have a 
tendency to over-manipulation, an ef- 
fect of glazing, doubtless born by sug- 
gestion from Ryder’s paintings, which 
he obviously admires, there is one we 
frankly desire. Brooding Night, it is 
called, and poetry is in it. 

Liberte paints around Rockport and 
does a clear, strong version of the in- 
evitable quarry bathers to clear his 


HENRY McCarter. At New Art Circle 


title; then goes finely original in John- 
son’s Quarry—Rockport, a pile of rocks 
that looks like big rusty ships’ prows, 
put into drydock for repair. Rock Ledges 
shows a flash of racing water struck 
by a light like a visitation; Moonlight 
is strongly composed of rocks and 
waves and a sail; Night Scene and 
Gloucester At Night, are long low 
wharfs, watched over by white New 
England moons.—M. R. 


A Knowing Brush 


S. MACDONALD WRIGHT, who recently 
exhibited his paintings together with 
watercolors by William Gaskin at the 
Stendahl Galleries, Los Angeles, must 
have turned in a performance of su- 
perlative quality, since the Pacific Coast 
critics heaped verbal orchids in his 
direction and called his cosmopolitan 
canvases some of the finest work around. 

Arthur Millier, critic of the Los 
Angeles Times wrote: “When Stanton 
Macdonald Wright is really in form 
he paints so well that he makes many 
of his colleagues seem like amateurs. 
Wright’s pictures are painted with a 
muscular arm and full blooded color. 
Whether he paints flowers, little nudes 
or sunny Aegean isles filled with temple 
girls, bulls and bulldoggers of pre-Hom- 
eric ages, his forms have authority and 
his color rings resounding major chords. 
Wright never whines or moans in sad 
grays. His art may, at times, take some 
queer directions. But it always says 
“Yes,” never “No.” 

Herman Reuter, critic on the Holly- 
wood Citizen-News, wrote the follow- 
ing encomium: “It’s a knowing brush 
that finds its way over a Wright can- 
vas, a brush that has absorbed the facts 
of what sound painting is, intrinsically, 
in far-reaching times and regions. And 
as the brush travels, it expresses new 
ideas, new concepts, and evolves un- 
usual twists of composition and color. 
The brush is in a way ebullient, but 
never credulous.” 





Left Behind: H1itpE Kayn. Awarded Gold Medal of Honor 


Allied Artists Hold 30th Annual Show 


THE ALLIED ARTISTS OF AMERICA, even 
more conservative than the National 
Academy, are holding their annual ex- 
hibition in the New York Historical So- 
ciety’s handsome galleries in New York 
(until Nov. 28). There is little excite- 
ment, and less change. Best showing is 
made by the watercolors which, if more 
severely juried, would form alone a 
very presentable exhibition. Low point 
of the show is the sculpture, which 
does a back-slide even deeper into 
static academism than the “frog and 
fawn” school, now happily on the wane. 

From the hundreds of oil paintings 
hung, we would first take out the ob- 
viously commissioned portraits (because 
it isn’t fair to those who have paid to 
give critics a go at them when it’s all 
too late and too personal now). Then, 
we would get down to business and re- 
jury the show for what life there is in 
it, and the walls of the big elevator at 
the New York Historical Society would 
probably offer sufficient wall space to 
hang our takings. 

But let’s report the medals of honor 
and cash awards which are part of the 
attraction of these get-togethers. The 
Gold Medal of Honor was voted to Hilde 
Kayn, once a dark horse but now a con- 


Last September it was the editor’s 
pleasure to serve on a jury, with 
Ralph H. McKelvey and Alonzo M. 
Lansford, selecting an exhibition of 
contemporary American paintings to 
tour eight museums in the South. One 
day, seizing an opportunity to rest 
from the long-drag among the galler- 
ies, we dropped into the studio of 
Michael Werboff. There on his easel 
was a most life-like and sympathetic 
portrait of McKelvey, showing to ad- 
vantage those qualities of liberal and 
kind understanding which Lansford 
and I had come to admire in our fel- 
low-juror, Our compliments to the 
artist were sincere. Now, until Nov. 
28, Werboff’s portrait (reproduced at 
Tight) may be seen in the annual exhibi- 
tion of the Allied Artists of America, at 
the New York Historical Society.—P. B. 
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sistent prize-winner in a short space of 
time. Her painting, Left Behind, is in 
the same classically poetic vein that has 
captivated a succession of juries. A Gold 
Medal of Honor also went to Albino 
Manca for a bronze sculpture, Gazelle 
and Cactus, the two branchy forms 
rearing up at each other, the gazelle 
in brown patinaed bronze, and the cac- 
tus in—guess what ?—green bronze. The 
third gold medal of honor was won by 
Cyril A. Lewis for a watercolor, 5 A. M., 
showing darkly a suburban railroad 
station with figures. 

The Allied Artists Medal of Honor in 
Silver went to a salon-seated nude Art- 
ist’s Model by Dana Pond. The Lindsey 
Morris Memorial Prize for sculpture in 
bas-relief went to the dependable arti- 
san, Ulysses A. Ricci, for a Salmagundi 
Medal. An anonymous members’ prize 
of $200 went to Gordon Grant for the 
very professional Polperro in Cornwall. 
For a landscape suitable for a hospital, 
Aldro Hibbard’s snowy Mountain Vil- 
lage was chosen and received the Mrs. 
John Henry Hammond prize of $100. 
The marine oil painting, Gull Inlet, by 
Junius Allen received the $100 Thomas 
Burnham Enders memorial prize. 

The Alexander J. Wall $50 prize went 






to Margaret Graham for The End of 
An Era, a painting of a porticoed white 
house, strong in sentiment and weak in 
perspective. The Julia S. Kahn me- 
morial prize of $50 was given to Albino 
Manca (medal winner) for a life-like 
and almost life-size bronze Sleeping 
Girl. 

An anonymous prize of $50 was 
awarded by a jury of war workers from 
the plant of Gibbs and Cox (ship model 
builders, all) who were invited to des- 
ignate the picture they’d think nice to 
come home to after a day’s work. They 
chose The Oncoming Twilight by Mar- 
ion Gray Traver. This is a new stunt 
for the society and it was suggested by 
Fred Detwiller that artists who like 
bread and butter with their ham and 
eggs might listen to the inclinations of 
Labor and cut their art to fit the tastes 
of future patrons. 

Other prizes: the Arthur C. Fried- 
richs prize of $25 to Ragnar Olson for 
Fishing Hamlet, Sweden; the Hans Hin- 
richs prize of $25 to Kenneth How for 
At Pigeons Cove; the Digby W. Chand- 
ler prize of $25 for the watercolor, 
Houses Near the River, a very attrac- 
tive picture by Edgar Corbridge. Hon- 
orable Mentions went to Ted Kautsky’s 
Fishing Boats at Rest, a watercolor; to 
George Recca’s Virgin Mother, to H. W. 
Schmidt’s Monhegan Lane, to Frank C. 
Kirk’s Marketing, and to R. H. Ives 
Gammell’s Portrait of a Student. 

For hanging in the elevator until Nov. 
28, we would nominate: Sidney Dick- 
inson’s clown, Jo-Jo Edmonds; Alfred 
S. Mira’s Fordham Road tangle of traf- 
fic, painted by one who knows how; 
Howard B. Spencer’s Winter in the 
Woods for its sincerity; Tosca Olinsky’s 
Young Girl for its good taste; George 
Beline’s Siesta for its general excellence 
and intelligence; Jo Kregarman’s half- 
draped Figure for its devotional ap- 
proach to the art of painting; William 
Starkweather’s Courageous Old Age as 
an excellent character study; Ives Gam- 
mell’s Portrait of a Student as a threat 
to Lucioni and Ben Baz; Arthur L. 
Ratzka’s glorious portrait of Colonel 
Bryce Metcalf, even though it be com- 
missioned; likewise Michael Werboff’s 
straightforward likeness of Ralph H. 
McKelvey (reproduced); John M. Sit- 
ton’s rather amusing Sunbath; Hilda 
Katz’s Dried Squash and Gourds. 

And somewhere, we'd stand Elis Ve- 
likovsky’s sculpture, The Inner Voice, 
and Lillian Landis’s half relief of a 
Reclining Figure.—M. R. 


Share-the-Prints Plan 


A well-chosen and representative col- 
lection of 200 etchings and lithographs, 
loaned to Middlebury (Vt.) College by 
an anonymous collector who spent many 
years in its acquisition, is to be loaned 
in turn by the college, print by print, to 
the students and faculty. 

This share-the-wealth project, devel- 
oped by the Fine Arts Department, now 
headed by Arthur K. D. Healy, artist 
in residence, makes accessible to the 
campus community fine prints by such 
masters as Delacroix, Goya, Meryon, 
Daumier, Cézanne (his only etching). 
Renoir, Rodin, Redon, Legrand, Forain, 
Legros and Gavarni, A rotary selection 
of. the prints is on exhibition in the col- 

“lege library, whence they may be bor- 
rowed for four months at a time. 
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Omaha Acquisitions 


THREE PAINTINGS, ranging from a 16th cen- 
tury Flemish portrait by Joos Van Cleve to 
a late 19th century Monet and a Mary Cas- 
satt, have been the most recent acquisitions 
of the Society of Liberal Arts, Joslyn Me- 
morial, in Omaha, Neb. 

The early portrait by Van Cleve, entitled 
Young Man with a Pink, was executed about 
1520 and it has all the attributes of early 
Flemish art in its detailed description of the 
raiment and visages of the bourgeosie of 
that day. 

Van Cleve was born about 1485, near Cleve, 
and studied under Jan Joest of Calcar. In 
1508 he moved to Harlem and it is in 1511, 
while a member of the Guild of Antwerp, 
that he realized his mature style, first creat- 
ing religious paintings and soon turning to 
portraits, such as the one acquired by the 
Joslyn Memorial. The portrait was purchased 
from the Howard Young Galleries and was 
formerly in a London collection. 

Mary Cassatt’s Portrait of a Woman Read- 
ing is a study of her sister Lydia and, quite 
naturally, the artist strikes a sympathetic 
note in her treatment of the theme. The style 
of the canvas contains some of the craftsman- 
ship of Degas with whom Mary Cassatt was 
closely associated. The portrait was acquired 
from Dikran G. Kelekian & Co., New York. 

The third new addition to the permanent 
group of the museum is Claude Monet’s im- 
pressionistic Bordighera, a tropical landscape, 
painted in 1884. The canvas clearly relates 
the artist’s importance in the school of Im- 
pressionistic painting. Broad brushstrokes, 
laid on nervously from a high-keyed palette, 
capture nature’s colors and give them lumi- 
nosity. Monet was born in 1840 and died in 
1926 and he holds the important historical 
position of being one of the earliest and 
purest Impressionists. The painting was pur- 
chased from Durand-Ruel Galleries. 


Shadows and Substance 


VICTORIAN shadows and sunlight, wind- 
swept trees in autumn, salt water and sor- 
row, yacht clubs, ballet girls and square 
dancers are some of the things that may be 
seen in the Milch Galleries’ current showing 
of the new work by their regular artists. 

Lt. Stephen Etnier, U.S.N.R., completed his 
Racing Day between stints of sea duty. It is 
remarkably organized to include a crowded 
yacht club veranda with a fragmentary still 
life of lobsters and appropriate accessories 
on a table in the foreground, and brilliantly 
sunlit boats under sail on the water. 

Iver Rose displays a dark and poignant 
gouache, Waiting, with tense figures on rocks 
above an indicated wharf. New England Barn 
by Radenkovitch is vital, if indirect, in its 
portrayal of November winds. 

Ferdinand Warren pictures a green Cen- 
tral Park as the private paradise of a sailor 
and his girl. Hobson Pittman’s The Caller is 
implied by a Victorian shadow in the shaft 
of light admitted by an unseen open door. 
Hilde Kayn, Carnegie winner, places her solid 
Square Dancers in dramatic light and shad- 
ow. Francis Speight’s The Tracks, Winter 
shows a factory town under leaden skies 
through a foreground pattern of railroad 
tracks and high tension wires. 

Helen Sawyer’s handsome Sugar Bowl and 
Bouquet, Saul Berman’s crisp and brilliant 
Still Life, Sidney Laufman’s tranquil and 
golden Lonesome Road, Maurice Sterne’s 
Flowers, figure studies by Robert Brackman 
and Jerry Farnsworth all contribute to this 
diversified show.—J. G. 
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ABOVE—‘Young Man With 
a Pink” by Joos Van Cleve 


BELOW—“‘Palmiers a&@ Bordighera 
(1884)” by Claude Monet 








Before the Show: LovuIseE PERSHING 


LLouise Pershing Impresses in Debut Solo 


LouISE PERSHING, Pittsburgh artist, 
with the blessings of John O’Connor, 
Jr. is holding her first New York solo 
show at the Contemporary Arts Gal- 
lery this month. While some of her 
little canvases are slight and some of 
her more seriously intended works un- 
usually fine in studied design, the thing 
that strikes you first on entering this 
show is that the young artist is full of 
ideas. How far from the studio setup of 
still life and properties are these exub- 
erant, and often humorous paintings. 

Take Summer Storm, for instance. 
Here babies and mothers scramble 
clumsily to hold on to a picnic spread 
and beach umbrellas, as an east wind 
tears the Sunday party to pieces. From 
a convincingly painted storm-cloud sky, 
she goes into comical passages with 


Art in the Metaphor 


Some artists paint actual metaphors 
to denote realism, others use the meta- 
phor as a substructure for realistic ex- 
pressions, Kurt Seligmann, currently ex- 
hibiting a group of his book illustra- 
tions, engravings and drawings at the 
Wakefield Gallery (through Nov. 27), 
uses the metaphor to imply realism. 

Highlighting the exhibition is a very 
rare book, Les Vagabonde Heraldiques 
(only two copies available in the United 
States), which Seligmann illustrated. 
The etching, Bouconier, in this volume, 
displays the artist’s command of line 
with proportionate abstract forms and 
here and there a realistic description of a 
skull and bones to betoken the weary 
traveler of the high seas. Throughout 
the exhibition there is a completely 
controlled line with the elements de- 
fined in a seemingly sculptural plastic- 
ity. Other exhibits that display the 
imagination of the artist are the iso- 
lated Hermit, the carefree Hijacker, 
the downtrodden Ragpicker and illus- 
trations for the artist’s Oedipus.—A. D. 
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easy transition. In Chatauqua Porch, 
one figure expresses the condition of 
all maiden ladies summering on board- 
ing house porches in all resort towns; 
but she has made of it also a finely 
designed little picture. Swpper at Ken- 
nywood Park, diners on a terrace be- 
fore a background pageant of steeple- 
chase enchantments, has the spirit of 
Renoir’s famous Breakfast of the Boat- 
ing Party but the Pershing manner is 
essentially youthful, original and not 
too responsible. 

Several paintings of Mexico are more 
carefully designed, and done in a more 
sober palette. Abstraction is well used 
in Before the Show, a back-stage view 
in which properties, wings and curtains 
are manipulated for their functions 
within the picture.—M. R. 


Allen Townsend Terrell 


Allen Townsend Terrell, descendant 
of Colonial Governor Bradford, was 
trained as an architect, worked in an 
architect’s office for a short time while 
painting in the evenings at the Art 
Students League. A considerable amount 
of water has gone under the bridge 
from that time to his current exhibi- 
tion of watercolors, drawings and sculp- 
ture at the Village Art Center on Wash- 
ington Mews, New York. 

Fontainebleau, several yeas residence 
in Paris, and work with Charles De- 
spiau caused him to specialize in sculp- 
ture. Since his return to this country 
he has done many portraits in sculp- 
ture and bas-relief, of which his clean 
cut head of Laurence Lane Moore in 
the present exhibition is a noteworthy 
example. Among the watercolors in- 
cluded is an interior which was awarded 
the Ernest Peixotto Memorial Prize in 
the 1942 Fontainebleau exhibition at 
the National Arts Club. Watercolor 
portraits are also featured. Mr. Terrell 
executed the Vermilye Medal. 





Juliana Force, Juror 


THE ANNUAL TWIN City (Minneapolis- 
St. Paul) art show, selected this year 
by Juliana Force, former director of 
the Whitney Museum, is having its 29th 
showing at the Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts during November. As a juror, 
Mrs. Force was evidently on the strict 
side. Comprising 139 exhibits, chosen 
from the 427 submissions, the show re- 
veals “a high average of workmanship 
rather than a middle range with a few 
star pieces.” 

Opening day, Nov. 5, saw ten of the 
exhibits sold. Five of these were ac- 
quisitions made by the Art Institute for 
its permanent collection through a pur- 
chase fund established to replace the 
cash prizes formerly offered. These five 
were: Self Portrait by Elof Wedin, 
Winter’s End by Mac LeSueur, Crazy 
Mountains by Francis R. Meisch, Alley 
View by Vernon Nelson, and On the 
Mississippi by Bennet Swanson. 

Three watercolors were bought by 
Mrs. Force for her personal collection, 
and two other works were acquired by 
local collectors. 

Ribbon awards in the exhibition were 
made by Mrs. Force as follows: in oils: 
lst award, Making the Rounds by Theo- 
dore Sohner; 2nd award, Storm on Su- 
perior by Dewey Albinson; 3rd award, 
Meadow Creek by Glen Ranney. In 
watercolor: Ist award, Construction 
Company by Edmund M. Kopietz; 2nd 
award, Pleasant Hill by Raymond 
Schmidt; 3rd award, Discussion by Syd 
Fossum; honorable mention, Coal, Feed, 
and Grain by Francis R. Meisch. In 
prints and drawings: lst award, White 
Boat by Leora Britzius; 2nd award, 
Rasmussen’s Cove by Lowell Bobleter; 
3rd award, Standing Man by Lt. Har- 
old Youngquist. In sculpture: 1st award, 
Head by J. Theodore Johnson; 2nd 
award, The Prodigal Son by Charlotte 
Millis; 3rd award, Mermaid by Mar- 
garet Blyler. 

The exhibition will be on view in 
Minneapolis until Nov. 30. 


Flowers, Boats and Hills 


Three sizeable exhibitions are run- 
ning simultaneously at the Argent Gal- 
ies, New York. 

Lisbeth Benson fills the large front 
room with her flower paintings. Water- 
colors of dogwood, delphinium, lilies, 
no less than six varieties and arrange- 
ments of iris, are executed in pale pas- 
tel shades. The bright Etude in Sun- 
light, one of four oils included, is a 
study of yellow posies, complete with 
small bee, on a background of shining 
yellow satin. In Etude by Moonlight, 
orchid cattleya reposes suitably on 
shimmering white satin with orchid- 
aceous highlights. 

Edythe Sibley’s oils speak lovingly 
of the old fishing boats in Gloucester 
harbor, and the hills of Vermont. The 
dark Old Wharf shows hulls and masts 
of sailing vessels, and many sea gulls 
just indicated through the fog. 

The third exhibitor, Elmira Kempton, 
is the least academic of the three, uses 
the brightest color. She shows flowers, 
flower gardens in profuse bloom; hills, 
lakes, streams and farms at varying 
times of the year, with an accent on 
colorful Fall. 

On view through November 20. 
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Watercolors by Delbos 


TIDE-FALLS of fourteen feet, dark 
spruce growths rooted almost in the 
sea, pink-greys of State of Maine gran- 
ites, mountain peaks and freshwater 
lakes and ponds—all these are on the 
one island where Bar Harbor is built, 
all have gone into Julius Delbos’ water- 
colors which are now on view at Klee- 
mann Galleries. Most of the work was 
done during the past summer, in and 


around Bar Harbor on Mt. Desert 
Island. 
View of Bar Harbor pictures the 


whole panorama of islands dotting 
Frenchman’s Bay as seen from the 
three thousand feet of Cadillac Mount- 
ain. There is the unmistakable clarity 
of the Maine air, the distant blue of 
the hills and the clear blue of the cold 
waters. Another of the beauty spots is 
painted in Bubbles on Jordan’s Pond. 

Delbos spends his winters in Georgia 
and Tennessee. His eye is sensitive to 
the effect of light and air in color and 
his paintings from this region are much 
lighter in key though less clear in 
atmosphere than the Maine views. 
Delbos paints much beauty, lovingly. 
J. G. 


TWELVE LEADERS of 19th century 
French painting are represented by 
one carefully chosen canvas each in 
the exhibition now showing at the Big- 
nou Gallery. Old friends hang side by 
side with seldom or never seen ex- 
amples of these artists’ work. 

The familiar misty blue-green Sou- 
venier de Martigues by Corot, with its 
strange combination of intimacy and 
distance, hangs with a pearly pastel 
by Degas that has never before been 
shown in this country. The little Les 
Petits Cavaliers, painted after a canvas 
by Velasquez and strongly influenced 
by Delacroix, was one of the earliest 


Georgia Artists Elect 


At a meeting held at the University 
of Georgia end of October, the follow- 
ing new officers were elected for the 
coming year by the Association of 
Georgia Artists: Raiford Wood of Sa- 
vannah, president; and the following 
vice presidents: Elizabeth Wright from 
Augusta; Marshall Daugherty from Ma- 
con; Mary Passailaigue from Colum- 
bus; Harrold Sheffield from ‘Atlanta; 
Mildred Dearing from Athens. 

The secretary, treasurer, and vice 
president-from-Savannah will be elected 
by the artists of Savannah later. 


George Franklin Heuston exhibited in New York a number of times and all 
the while he was a merchant marine (joined when an art student). Now third 
engineer on a freighter, often on watch at dawn, he paints what he knows. Among 
the watercolors he will show at Ferargil Galleries, Nov. 15 to Dec. 4, is General 
Quarters at Dawn, a South Pacific scene. “The decks are buried with war cargo,” 
explains the artist, “and a cat walk is built over. The entire Navy armed guard 
are at their posts’—for it is at dawn and twilight the pursuing enemy submarine 
may attack when a faint light reveals the ship, conceals the stalking foe.(See below.) 
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Gravelines, Petit Fort Philippe: GeoRGES SEURAT 


Masters of France’s Golden Century 


to bring attention to the budding Man- 
et. He later made an etching of it 
which appears in the background of 
a lovely still life with flowers by Ren- 
oir, also in this exhibition. Pointillist 
Georges Seurat’s large Gravelines, Pe- 
tit Fort Philippe shows that artist in 
his last and full maturity. It is pale 
and shimmering with light, with a de- 
sign of geometric precision, and was 
first hung in the Independents Show 
of 1891, four days before the untimely 
death of the artist. 

Daumier is represented by Les Deux 
Buvers, a small dark canvas of dra- 
matic chiaroscuro and dramatic drafts- 
manship, that was shown at the Mus- 
eum of Modern Art in 1930. Gauguin’s 
tranquil and lusciously colored Te Poi- 
poi, and Cezanne’s solidly blocked in, 
unfinished portrait of Henri Gasquet 
can’t be seen too often, 

Fine works by Courbet, Van Gogh, 
Toulouse-Lautrec and Monet complete 
the list of this impressive group which 
will remain until Dec. 5.—J. G. 


Photography Center 


Early in November, the Museum of 
Modern Art opened an annex Photo- 
graphy Center, behind the Museum 
proper, at 9 West 54th Street. Photo- 
graphic portraits were featured for the 
opening; while the parent building re- 
flected its offspring’s first “fat home” 
by showing new photography acquisi- 
tions for the permanent collection. 

Willard D. Morgan has been ap- 
pointed director of the Dept. of Pho- 
tography of the museum, and of the 
Center. John Abbott, Exec. V. P. of the 
Modern, extended a hand to amateur 
as well as professional in a bid for 
the support of both the photographic 
industry and “photography’s vast and 
devoted following.” 

Said he, “the Center can become a 
focal point for activity in all promis- 
ing directions open to photography— 
the most democratic and widely prac- 
ticed of the arts.” 
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Angels and Shepherds of Bethlehem: RIBERA 


Unknown Ribera Exhibited in New York 


AMONG a group of old master paint- 
ings of various periods currently being 
shown at the Douthitt Galleries, there 
appears a painting of fine quality by 
José Ribera (1591-1652) entitled Angels 
and Shepherds of Bethlehem, which 
heretofore had not been published for 
scholars of Spanish painting. 

Although a great painter, Ribera was 
perhaps an even finer draftsman, for 
in this religious painting the construc- 
tion of each figure is fully rendered, 
even when hidden by strong shadows. 
The sleeping shepherd at the left of the 
present picture is almost identical in 
execution with a St. Peter executed by 
Ribera in 1630 and now in the Tomas 
Harris Collection in London. The figures 
of the boy and the shepherd with up- 
lifted hand to the angel, who is poised 
above in mid-air, instill in the observer 
a feeling of tragedy and remorse. The 
nuances of light that play harmonies 
with the dark areas, impart to each 
figure a plasticity which Ribera pro- 
foundly admired in Italian sculpture. 

Born in Jativa, Spain, Ribera re- 
ceived his early training in Valencia 
under Francisco Ribalta. At an early 
age he went to Naples, a Spanish do- 
minion at that time, where he remained 
all his life. He was popular in Italy 
under the name of Espagnoletto and 
he was a member of the Academy of 
St. Luke in Rome. Most of Ribera’s 
paintings were executed for Spanish 
consumption and it is known that the 
painters, Pacheco and Velasquez, jour- 
neyed to Naples with a commission 
from the Spanish King to purchase 
Ribera paintings. His early works are 
reminiscent of the school of Caravaggio, 
painted in typical chiaroscuro. 

The history of the painting at Dout- 
hitt follows: In 1704 the Spanish King 
presented the painting to the Convent 
of Good Death in Lima, Peru. In 1824 
it came to the United States as a pur- 
chase by Henry Brevoort with whom 
it remained, being handed down from 
father to son, until 1897. At that time 
the family of Benjamin Stephens ac- 
quired it and it is still a part of the 
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Stephens Collection. In 1909 the paint- 
ing was loaned indefinitely to the 
Brooklyn Museum, leaving the museum 
in 1938 and returning to the Stephens 
home in New Jersey. Dr. W. R. Val- 
entiner may be quoted as saying that 
this work is unmistakably by Ribera 
and that it is one of his finest. It was 
described and illustrated in 1926 in 
International Studio, the only other 
time it was reproduced.—A. D. 


Hans Jelinek Exhibits 


Hans Jelinek, Austrian artist who 
won first prize in the Artist for Vic- 
tory Graphic Arts Exhibition, is cur- 
rently having his first one man show 
in the United States at the New School 
for Social Research (through Dec. 1). 
Prominent in the show are the 12 wood 
engravings which depict the Nazis’ 
brutal annihilation of Lidice. 


When Social Protest 


Becomes Fine Art 


AT THE GALERIE ST. ETIENNE has been 
gathered the most comprehensive col- 
lection of the etchings, drawings, litho- 
graphs and woodcuts of the German wo- 
man artist, Kaethe Kollwitz, that New 
York has ever seen. 

There is a complete series of the 
Weberaufstand, Revolt of the Weavers, 
numbering six etched subjects; a com- 
plete series of the Bauernkrieg, Peas- 
ants’ War etchings, numbering seven 
subjects; and several woodcuts from 
her last print series called War (1924). 

The exhibition contains many draw- 
ings in charcoal. One of the most pow- 
erful and frightening (although Koll- 
witz was never afraid to look death or 
revolt in the face) is Woman With 
Scythe; and one of the most touching 
is Head of a Baby. The lithographs, 
Mother Entrusts Herself to Death and 
Widow, have so much the quality of 
the artist’s drawings it is hard to dis- 
tinguijsh such prints from the passion- 
ately compassionate charcoal drawings 
beside them. 

Kollwitz’s entire oeuvre is concerned 
with the righting of social wrongs; she 
saw nothing else, it seems, unless it was 
the beauty of motherhood. The Revolt 
of the Weavers is a German story of 
cruelty, violence and horrible death. 
She had learned the art of etching so 
thoroughly before she undertook this 
first series that she experienced no 
handicap in cutting her story deep upon 
the plates. 

Somehow, The Peasants’ War etch- 
ings seem more of this day than Koll- 
witz’s World War woodcuts. The Call 
to Arms might be any of our guerrilla 
bands in violated countries; The Battle- 
field looks like a possible scene on the 
Kerch peninsula where Russian women 
searched by night among the massa- 
cred for their sons and husbands after 
the Germans had passed. The Prisoners, 
too, are all peoples whose purpose has 
been arrested ere it was spent.—M. R. 





Revolt of the Weavers (1897) : KAETHE KOLLwirTz. Galerie St. Etienne to Dec. 4. 
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A Father’s Letter 


A DEALER in the East saw the work of 
a young artist in an annual exhibition 
at the Art Institute of Chicago and 
wrote to the artist in East Detroit, ask- 
ing if he, the dealer, might handle his 
work. Reply came from the artist’s 
father and we find his letter so per- 
tinent we pass it on, as it was passed 
to us, but without identifying the per- 
sons concerned. The letter, which could 
have been written by many fathers, 
is dated October 2, 1943: 


“Dear Sir: My son received your let- 
ter of Aug. 20th concerning possible 
handling of his works. He writes the 
arrangement that you suggested was 
very agreeable, but due to the Army’s 
effort in trying to make a soldier of 
him, and he in turn trying hard to be- 
come one, he has been compelled to 
forget about painting. 

“Carl is only 22 years old and a born 
artist. In his letters he writes of only 
ten hours sleep in a week, and in the 
same letter he writes of the beauty he 
sees in the mud around the drab bar- 
racks. And during a sand storm in the 
desert while I suppose his buddies are 
griping about the weather, he writes 
about the whirling eddies of sand and 
the wonderful blending of colors that 
he sees in the skies with flashes of light- 
ning, and what a wonderful painting he 
will endeavor to paint when this war 
is over. 

“So, gentlemen, Carl has asked me to 
place your letter in file in his studio 
and after his return to civil life will get 
in touch with you. Thanking you...” 


Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 


The beauty of the magazine ads 
and some of the fashion plates in 
color photography is simply breath- 
taking. They make one sick to think 
that the painters are passing all this 
up—this sophisticated beauty of mod- 
ern life—to follow in the lead of 
Picasso silliness and Dali delusions 
of irrationality. When one observes 
what a man with some sense of good 
pictorial material, composition and 
light and shade can do with a mere 
machine, it seems a tragedy that he 
did not learn to paint instead—or that 
painters should be trying to forget 
the importance of subject matter, 
composition, light and shade, to waste 
fine painting technique on the ill- 
chosen, ill-conceived, ill-arranged, 
ugly and meaningless. 

Wake up, Knights of the Brush! Re- 
claim your ancient heritage of the 
visual loveliness of the natural uni- 
verse. Stop sulking in your tents over 
camera competition and show the 
world that you can do all and more 
than color photographers can—and 
do it better, enriched with the lus- 
ciousness of deep pigment and the 
brilliant play of fine brush work. 
Leave to posterity a permanent rec- 
ord in a worthwhile medium of what 
the photographer can only give a 
temporary flash in the weak washes 
of colored inks. Don’t let the fear 
of being “photographic” addle your 
brains. Be modern in the logical man- 
ner by painting today as it appears. 
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Gas Tanks: JOSEPH STELLA 


Stella in Review 


JOSEPH STELLA has lived in New 
York or Brooklyn most of his life; vet 
he loves the pageant of the multi- 
lighted city, its steel structures and 
high perspective views, with an intens- 
ity usual only among new Americans. 
Stella was born in Italy and came 
here in 1896 under the wing of his 
celebrated doctor brother, Dr. Antonio 
Stella. But after 47 years of almost 
constant residence here, he still speaks 
with rapture of doing justice to Amer- 
ica—in paint. 

In the art world, Stella is insepar- 
able from the story of the develop- 
ment of American painting which fol- 
lowed the introduction of Modern Euro- 
pean directions in the famed Armory 
Show. It was in that year, 1913, that 
Stella returned from Paris and pic- 
tures he had painted there were in- 
cluded in the revelationary exposition 
which impressed America so indelibly. 
At the moment this was happening, 
young Stella was being indelibly im- 
pressed by his second view of America. 

This month, the A.C.A. Gallery is 
rehearsing the work of the artist who 
has made pattern and monumental 
poetry of the steely structures that 
make New York “another civilization”. 
To his credit are five or six versions 
of the Brooklyn Bridge which Stella 
discovered artistically during the last 
years of the last war when he lived in 
Brooklyn. Two of these big panels are 
included in the exhibition, one of them 
forming a fifth of a saga called New 
York Interpreted, belonging to the 
Newark Museum and loaned for the 
occasion. Stella once wrote a sort 
of Walt Whitman poem in praise of 
Brooklyn Bridge for the magazine 
Transition, published in Paris. 

When Joseph Stella went to Paris, 
he was painting according to his de- 
votion, which was for the old masters 
and his glazes were laid with such 
care, his color so deep, that his work 
was sometimes mistaken for an old 
master. But in Paris he learned of 
Cezanne, van Gogh; met Picasso and 
Matisse, Davies, Prendergast, and came 
to know that only by direct methods 











could one paint his own age and trans- 
mit fresh impressions of -his responses 
to beautiful things. He told us remin- 
iscently, a few days before the opening 
of this show, that New York struck 
him, on his return, as an endless source 
of material for motifs for abstractions. 

“But I felt prepared”, he said, “and 
I used big canvases to do justice to 
America. It is oceanic, lush, immense.” 
So first he painted the pageant of 
mechanical amusement which was 
Coney Island; its fabulous Mardi Gras; 
Broadway’s poliphony of colored lights; 
the underground tumult of trains in 
perpetual motion. For this, he used 
“much red like raw blood, or new 
wine from a new bottle.” He used the 
shadows of night pierced through with 
New York’s neon lights and flood lights 
which formed a whole new sight. He 
went on top of things and saw a new 
perspective and became “a new pro- 
ducer of Modernism’’, 

Friends said he should not paint so 
big for he would never sell such can- 
vases. But you will see by the list of 
lenders that Stella sold his big ones 
before the small ones. Yale owns the 
first version of the Brooklyn Bridge, 
a 6 1-3 ft. by 7 1-2 ft. canvas, and his 
Battle of Lights, Coney Island, a still 
larger canvas which was bought from 
the first private showing of modern 
art in America (1914 at the Montross 
Galleries) by Miss Catherine Dreier 
for the Société Anonyme. 

Newark Museum owns his most am- 
















































































































































































bitious work, the 5-panel New York 
Interpreted, 7 1-2 ft. high and a 
sizeable wall-full. Skyscrapers is. the 











center panel and it is flanked by two 
versions of The Great White Way 
(Broadway); the outside panels rep- 
resent a Port at Night (the Bow- 
ery), and the Brocklyn Bridge. Archi- 
tecturally magnificent, these panels are 
themselves like some great modern 
steel construction and the center panel 
is, as Stella says, like “a ship’s prow 
proceeding”’. 

Among private collectors of Stella’s 
big paintings is Adolf Lewisohn who 
bought The Dance of Spring, an ab- 
straction, and built a special room for 
it in his home and decorated the room 


[Please turn to page 24] 










































































































































“HONEST AMERICAN” 
PAINTINGS 




































































“The Clock Doctor.”’ Signed E. Wood Perry, N.A. 
Canvas size 2144" x 26". $650. 


Visit our new “Honest American" Painting 
Gallery—2nd floor 





















Harry Shaw Newman 


%eOLD PRINT SHOP 


150 LEXINGTON AVE. at 30th ST. 
AShlend 4-3950 Est.1898 






















































































































Guapys Lewis BusH, direct descend- 
ant of Colonel Fielding Lewis and 
Betty Washington Lewis, only sister 
of George Washington, is showing her 
sculpture during November at the Dal- 
zell Hatfield Galleries in Los Angeles. 

Among the exhibits is her bust of 
Mark Twain, a bronze first cast of 
which has been purchased for the per- 
manent collection of the Metropolitan 
Museum. Miss Bush had all the Clem- 
ens family photographs of Mark Twain 
to work from, and the assistance of 
Madame Clara Clemens Gabrilowitsch, 
Mark Twain’s daughter, who was pres- 
ent during the execution of the bust. 

When the bust was completed Ma- 
dame Gabrilowitsch wrote of it to Miss 
Bush: “I looked at your bust of my 
father and saw his wonderful spirit 
shining through the quickened clay. It 
is a veritable miracle that in this 
earthly medium you have succeeded in 
revealing the innermost soul of Mark 
Twain. The salient characteristics of 
his personality you have captured with 
amazing perfection—his intelligence, a 
certain majesty of sincerity that was 
his, and even a touch of his humor.” 

Other important sitters for Miss 
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Clara Clemens Gabrilowitsch, Bust of Mark 
Twain, and Gladys Lewis Bush, Sculptor 


Mark Twain Seen in Los Angeles 


Bush’s portrait busts include Artur 
Rodzinski, Lotte Lehmann. Susan M. 
Dorsay, Helen Wills Moody, Nina Gab- 
rilowitsch, Dorothy Arzner, Ernest Du- 
pont, Mrs. Edward Small Moore, Mit- 
chell Leisen, Mae West, George A. 
Hormel, Marco Stuart. Miss Bush exe- 
cuted the Frank Stuart Patterson 
dedication plaque for the Wilbur 
Wright Flying Field at Dayton Ohio. 
She has also done the sculpture for 
many famous gardens, including the 
Edward S. Moore gardens of San 
Simeon, the Frank Patterson gardens 
of Miami, Florida. 


Exhibiting concurrently is Loren Bar- 
ton, who shows portraits, figure paint- 
ings and landscapes in oil and water- 
color. Included here is a series of in- 
dustrial watercolors of the Kaiser 
Steel Mills at Fontana, California. 


Salmagundi Award 


At the Salmagundi Club’s annual 
Black and White exhibition, held dur- 
ing November, the Samuel T. Shaw 
Black and White Prize of $50 was 
awarded to Walter Biggs for his draw- 
ing called Sam’s Place. 


TAMAYO 


NEW PAINTINGS — 1943 


November 8 - December 4 


VALENTINE 


GALLERY 


Carver of Wood 





Concepts of sculpture, governed by 
the sculptor’s enthusiasm for his ma- 
terial, were displayed in the recent ex- 
hibition (Nov. 1-13) of wood sculpture 
by Joseph Goethe at the Studio Guild. 
Whether it be black walnut, ebony, 
rosewood, teak, applewood or mahog- 
any, the artist has a carving command 
over all of them. 

In a Head, quartered out of bubinga, 
the artist merely suggests the features 
of a countenance, while the grain of 
the wood and the flow of lines hidden 
in the log add warmth and emotion to 
the expression. In two renderings of an 
elephant, one in African padouk and 
the other in East Indian satinwood, the 
artist reveais the capacity of wood to 
accept a form. The African padouk 
remains almost in block form with 
slight incisions, suggesting a_ resting 
pachyderm who stands with strength 
and power, while the satinwood ele- 
phant is decorative, with clear defini- 
tion of the trunk and ears, giving the 
appearance of a toy animal. 


Generally the artist reveals a qual- 
ity of realistic abstractions; that is, 
forms identified by merely suggesting 
the minutae of a subject. While some 
of the pieces remind one of the primi- 
tives of Africa, most of this artist’s 
production consistently describes recog- 
nizable forms.—A. D. 


Louis Monza, Primitive 


An Italian-American house painter, 
Louis Monza, is voicing his disapproval 
of the recent activities of a Bavarian 
housepainter in his current exhibition 
at the Artists Gallery. 

Primitive Monza is seriously con- 
cerned with men of consequence in 
most of his paintings on war themes. 
Only the most decorated and highest 
officers attend Pearl Harbor’s Last 
Dance. Some of the sad faces of the 
participants in the Orchestra at War 
are dimly recognizable. Roosevelt plays 
the piano, Molotov, atop the pyramid, 
plays the trap drums against a back- 
ground of stark ruins. The women in 
Warfare’s Modern Design decorate 
their hats with tanks and airplanes. 
Paris falls with a procession of guns, 
tanks, vehicles and soldiers marching 
down a broad avenue in front of the 
Louvre, Notre Dame and Saint Cha- 
pelle which seem all of a piece. 

As an antidote for war, the artist offers 
charming and imaginative flights of 
fancy, wherein nudes and lions re- 
cline by forest streams, a princess is 
pictured in her surroundings.—J. G. 
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G Place Gallery 


Davip Porter, formerly of Chicago, 
who had an art gallery in George- 
town where he showed mainly the work 
of mid-west artists, has combined with 
Caresse Crosby, one-time owner and 
operator of The Black Sun Press, of 
Paris, and more recently associated 
with the Whyte Gallery in Washington. 

The newly formed partnership will 
operate as The G Place Gallery, 916 
G Place N. W., in the heart of down- 
town Washington. The building the 
gallery will occupy is a completely mod- 
ernized ante-bellum gingerbread house, 
facing the house General Grant called 
home in 1860. 

First exhibition is of summer work 
(hitherto unshown) of the surrealist 
painters, Ernst, Matta, Tanguy and 
Lam, Max Ernst has been working in 
Arizona this summer; Yves Tanguy did 
his latest surrealisms at his Connecticut 
farmhouse; Matta Echaurren painted 
these pictures while living at the South- 
ampton Inn, run by Caresse Crosby. 
(Dali once spent a year with Mrs. Cros- 
by at her Virginia Farm and it is her 
piano that swung from the tree and her 
cow in the parlor in two of Dali’s most 
notorious paintings. And it was she who 
edited the book, The Private: Life of 
Salvador Dali.) 

Next show at The G Place Gallery 
will be the Early Chirico exhibition, 
shown recently at Art of This Century, 
New York. And upstairs, at the same 
time, partner David Porter will show 
a theme exhibition of American paint- 
ers called “Home Sweet Home—U:.S.A.” 

Washington is in for some vivid pres- 
entations. Little doubt such a gallery 
will be welcome in the Capital City 
which has been inexplainably barren in 
centers of modern art. 

We learn, too, that a printing press 
is being installed in the cellar at 916 
G Place, where Caresse Crosby will de- 
sign and publish new editions of illus- 
trated books. 


‘Washington Miniature Painters 


The Washington Society of Miniature 
Painters, Sculptors and Gravers will 
open its 11th annual exhibition at the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art on February 
26th. All media are eligible; pictures 
should not exceed 10 by 8 inches or 
equivalent in size, although exceptions 
may be made in special cases such as 
illuminated manuscripts. 

Artists may submit from one to four 
specimens to the jury of selection which 
is composed of officers and members of 
the Society. See “Where to Show.” 
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Paderewski: ADELINE GUIMARD 


Realistic Portraits by Adeline Guimard 


ADELINE GUIMARD, currently exhibit- 
ing a group of crayon drawings and 
gouaches at the Arthur U. Newton 
Galleries (through Nov. 20) is a por- 
traitist of talent. Besides obtaining an 
almost photographic likeness of her 
sitters, the artist grasps the character 
of her subjects by concentrating on the 
more revealing features, eliminating 
meaningless details. The paintings of the 
pianist Paderewski and the aristocratic 
Mrs. Laurent Oppenheim display. best 
the artist’s ability to portray the life’s 
station of her sitters. 

In the group of gouaches, the artist, 
with the use of a thick binder for the 
pigment, obtains an oil-like quality on 
paper. Concerned with studies of still 
lifes, these pictures are for the most 
part extreme in spectral colors. The 
painting, Fruit, composed in a simple 
harmony of parts, carries the color 


red through to various intensities to 
define the palatable objects. 

Mme. Guimard continues to maintain 
those standards which secured for her 


MARC CHAGALL 


RECENT PAINTINGS & GOUACHES 


Through November 27 


Pierre Matisse 


GALLERIES 


high praise from the French critic Ar- 
sen Alexandre and the composer Leon- 
cavallo.—A. D. 


Paintings at Pen & Brush 


The Pen and Brush Club, located in 
downtown New York, is again in the 
midst of its Small Picture Exhibition. 


Among the paintings in the Novem- 
ber show are a charming Girl in White 
and a flower study by Emma Fordyce 
MacRae; a sketch, Wind Blown Palms, 
by Jane Peterson; one of Charlotte Ler- 
mont’s blowy and cloud-shadowed shore 
scenes; New York Contrasts by Anna 
Irving; a landscape by Emily Nichols 
Hatch; a study of light, Late Afternoon, 
by Grace Bliss Stewart and a decora- 
tive flower picture by Margaret Adams. 

Other women artists exhibiting are: 
Helen Stotesbury, Bertha Fanning Tay- 
lor, Jean Spencer, Adele Watson, Julia 
McGrath, Nell Witters, Sue Guenther, 
Katherine Lovell, Cateau de Leeuw. 


NEW YORK 








Symphony of Life: HovsEp PUSHMAN 


New Pushman Still Lifes on Exhibition 


HOVSEP PUSHMAN is one connoisseur 
who puts his collection of objets d'art 
to good practical purpose. He paints 
them so successfully that he can sel- 
dom get far enough ahead of the de- 
mand for these richly decorative still 
lifes to hold an exhibition. The eleven 
new paintings now hanging at the 
Grand Central Galleries, New York, 
constitute the first such event in sev- 
eral years. The artist is surrounded in 
his studio by Tanagra statuettes, small 
sculptured burial figures from ancient 
oriental tombs, rare textiles, Persian 
plates, two thousand year old irides- 
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Loren Barton 
(Colored reproductions of “France,” 16" x22": $5 each) 


DALZELL HATFIELD GALLERIES 
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cent glass. They are all grist for his 
mill. 

But Armenian-born Pushman also 
paints into these arrangements of his 
treasures a considerable amount of 
oriental philosophy and legend. The 
riderless Sacred Horse, representing 
uncontrolled emotion, is as old in 
thought as China. In Eternal Promise 
the serene little seated figure contem- 
plates life, while the background por- 
trays death, a white horse supported by 
angels carries the departed soul across 
the river into eternity. 

Legend or no, the world beats a path 
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to the door of the artist for these richly 
pigmented canvases that glow here 
and there with gold leaf. Collectors 
carry them away almost before they 
are dry.—J. G. 


Ceramic Sculpture 


LILIAN SWANN SAARINEN is one of 
the most exciting ceramic sculptors to 
come on the local scene since Carl] 
Walters made his debut several years 
ago. This talented member of a tal- 
ented family (she married architect 
Eero Saarinen, son of Eliel Saarinen, 
famed Finnish architect, and his. wife, 
Loja, a noted designer of textiles), 
has works in public buildings and pri- 
vate collections throughout the mid- 
and far west. She is now holding her 
first exhibition in the east at the Mid- 
town Galleries. It is high time. 

Mrs. Saarinen’s original and fre- 
quently amusing animal sculptures are 
built up by coils and fired direct. Her 
ceramics for niches in a dining room 
wall are shown in three stages: pencil 
sketches from life, small ceramic 
sketches, and the final imaginative and 
decorative renderings of rampant lions 
and playful Pekinese dogs. These are 
fired with brilliant orange and tur- 
quoise glazes, calling to mind the feath- 
ered gods of Mexico. 


An effective group of animals gath- 
ered about a salt lick crawl up one 
Midtown Gallery wall, lap blue ceramic 
water under a blue ceramic moon. This 
relief was made for the Post Office in 
Carlyle, Kentucky, and was loaned for 
the exhibition by the Section of Fine 
Arts in Washington. An extraordinary 
three-toed sloth was evolved from the 
study of a live model which was the 
artist’s pet. The large Mowgli and Bagh- 
eera mixes some Carl] Milles with Kip- 
ling, has plenty of Saarinen all along 
the way. 


There are also photographs showing 
the physical processes involved in build- 
ing up some of the exhibits, and of full 
installations where only parts of the 
original groups are shown. Full credit 
goes to the artist for her arrangement 
of the exhibition, a major piece of de- 
sign in itself.—J. G. 


They Help Themselves 


So successful has been the Artist As- 
sociates Gallery in downtown New York 
(438 West 15th Street), that its 20 co- 
operating members are planning to ex- 
pand. To supply the necessary money, 
each member has donated a work of 
art to an Expansion Fund Show, con- 
tinuing until Dec. 18, Prices are in the 
lowest bracket, ranging from $5 to $30 
for prints, drawings and small paint- 
ings. The entire proceeds will be ap- 
plied to gallery overhead needs for en- 
larged quarters. 

Following are the co-operating ar- 
tists: Albert Abramowitz, Eugene Ar- 
cieri, Stella Buchwald, Ernest Crich- 
low, Frances Daution, Seymour Franks, 
Nova Hecht, Zoltan Hecht, Eitaro Ishig- 
aki, Charles Keller, Herb Kruckman, 
Norman Lewis, Beatrice Mandelman, 
Helen Ratkai, Robert Rogers, Harry 
Shoulberg, Esteban Soriano, Chuzo 
Tamotzu, Joseph Wolins, Lawrence 
Woodman. Rosa Pringle is the execu- 
tive secretary. 
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Mrs. Logan Dies 


Mrs. FRANK GRANGER LOGAN, noted 
art patron, poet and a leader in Chicago 
society, died Nov. 1 in her Lake Shore 
Drive home after a brief illness. Ac- 
cording to the New York Times ac- 
count, her three sons, Stuart, retired 
investment banker; Waldo, an _ ex- 
plorer, and Spencer H. Logan, were 
with her when she died at 81. Her hus- 
band, honorary president of the Chicago 
Art Institute, preceded her in 1937. 

The former Josephine Hancock, Mrs. 
Logan was born in Chicago, a daugh- 
ter of Col. John L. Hancock, president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade during 
the Civil War and a personal friend 
of President Lincoln. Although a poet 
and author of numerous children’s 
books, she was most keenly interested 
in the encouragement of fine art, de- 
voting much time and money to its 
promotion. With her husband, Mrs. 
Logan sponsored practical ways—prizes 
and sales—to aid American artists, In 
1916 Mr. and Mrs. Logan established 
an annual series of prize awards at 
the Chicago Art Institute, which since 
then have totaled $90,000. 

Modern art, however, held little ap- 
peal for Mrs. Logan. After Doris Lee’s 
Thanksgiving took the Logan award at 
the Art Institute, she founded, in pro- 
test, the Society for Sanity in Art. This 
conservative organization, blessed by 
Mrs. Logan’s weighty support, spread 
from Chicago to such distant places as 
San Francisco and Boston. The art 
world is wondering what will happen 
to the movement, now that its main 
support has gone. 

From Evelyn Marie Stuart, long- 
time friend of Mrs. Logan, comes this 
tribute: ‘Whatever one’s opinion of her 
standpoint may be, Mrs. Logan cannot 
but be recognized as a woman of fine 
personality and strength of character. 
Mrs. Logan represented the taste and 
the standards of an era that, while 
much abused by present day aesthetes, 
may yet be hailed by posterity as some- 
thing of a golden age. In a mad world 
intoxicated by the desire for novelty, 
change and violent action, she stood 
for tradition, beauty and serenity. 

“Mrs, Logan gave freely of both 
goods and spirit by being a patron of 
the arts in more than one way, as an 
endower of prizes for contemporary 
work, and as a lavish purchaser of pic- 
tures by present day painters, great 
and small, With this she gave recogni- 
tion and encouragement, appreciation 
and friendship. In her Sanity in Art 
Movement she was sincerely inspired 
by a desire to help a school of deserv- 
ing painters who were being discrim- 
inated against owing to a quirk in art 
fashions.” 


Husband and Wife Exhibit 


In the Room of Chicago Art at the 
Art Institute of Chicago is hung cur- 
tently (to Dec. 5) a joint exhibition of 
recent paintings by Max Kahn and his 
Wife, Eleanor Coen. The two artists 
show 15 works, most of which are re- 
lated to Mexico, where they lived dur- 
ing 1942. The subject matter is widely 
varied, depicting landscapes, seascapes, 
genre scenes, portraits, market and 
street scenes, all reflecting with sym- 
Pathetic insight present day Mexico. 
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Lenna Resting: WILLIAM GLACKENS 


Fifth Glackens Memorial Exhibition 


ON THE NEAT white doorway of a 
charming old brick house on West 9th 
Street, New York, there is a card 
reading “The Gallery is Open, Come 
In”, Mrs. William Glackens is holding 
the fifth annual memorial exhibition 
of the work of her late husband through- 
out the gracious house which was the 
home of the Glackens family for most 
of their lives. 

This year, the show serves as a 
double memorial for it features port- 
raits of the artist’s daughter, Lenna, 
who died last year. From the sensitive 
oil sketch of Lenna at One Year, she 
has been painted all along the way. She 
is seen in gay fancy dress costumes; 
with her first haircut; at play and at 
rest. Lenna in a Chinese Coat, with ex- 
quisitely expressive hands, was such 
a favorite of the artist that he carved 
a frame for it. 

Although the portraits are featured, 
the exhibition is a well rounded one and 


includes many landscapes, still lifes and 
flower paintings from different periods 
of the artist’s career. Sledding in Cen- 
tral Park, 1912 is sunlit and impres- 
sionistic; Bellport Regatta is almost 
Fauve in feeling, full of sparkling 
light and air. The decorative Hast Ind- 
ian Legend was the result of Mrs. 
Glackens’ request for a lamp shade. Mr: 
Glackens became so fascinated by his 
reading on India and her arts that he 
was inspired to do a number of paint- 
ings in this style, one of which found 
its way into Dr. Albert Barnes’ collec- 
tion. The large Arch, Washington 
Square is one of the handsomest pic- 
tures Glackens did of this well-loved 
spot he painted so often. 

Mrs. Glackens has augmented this 
varied showing of 36 oils, many of 
which have not been previously shown, 
with panels of pencil sketches, finished 
drawings and illustrations, that will in- 
terest artists in particular.—J, G. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


By Maupe RILEy 


We are fully aware that art should 
be enjoyed at leisure and we hope our 
readers take it that way, whether they 
follow our recommendations and par- 
ticipate, or, being out of New York, 
only anticipate. For ourselves, this fort- 
night has been so full the staff has 
breathlessly passed one another in the 
corridor on the way out or on the way 
in with hardly a moment for exchange, 
and little time for contemplation. 

The promised appearance of the 
Morgan collection at the Knoedler Gal- 
liers on November 24 for first showing 
as a whole, and for dispersal, is the 
news of the day, though full report 
must wait for next issue. The Museum 
of Modern Arts’s long heralded Ro- 
mantic Painting in America show, sure 
to travel, will color art language, no 
doubt, for months to come. But as it 
opens on the 17th, that, too, must wait 
proper viewing for proper reporting. 
Meanwhile, one-man shows are the 
order of the day and they include a 
young man described by a devotee as 
throwing himself into a sea—the sea 
of inspiration. This is Jackson Pollock. 
Another young artist who lives on the 
sea, in the merchant marine, and whose 
view of things is far more realistic, is 
George Heuston. 

Chagall’s exhibition, on the 17th floor 
of a busy office building, is emptying 
entire local elevators at that floor. 
Tamayo is advertised by Valentine as 
“the most important artist to come out 
of Mexico.” Everett Shinn, one of two 
surviving members of “The Eight,” is 
having full showing at the Ferargil 
Galleries; William Glackens of the same 
group is given a fifth memorial exhibi- 
tion by his widow at the 9th Street 
home they shared—both in happy co- 
incidence with the Brooklyn Museum’s 
review of the famous octuplets. 

The Whitney Annual, commencing 
Nov. 24, will salve the feelings of critics 
who viewed American art en masse at 
the Allied Artists of America show and 
found it wanting. Obeisance will be 
paid the late Henry McCarter at a Sat- 
urday, Nov. 13 meeting of friends at 
the New Art Circle. Prices on Segonzac 
watercolors these days seem to range 
from $800 to $1750, according to gossip; 
yet Chinese ancestor portrait on silk, 
wall high, and dating back to the 17th 
century, can be had at Kennedy this 
month for $300 to $500. Young Andrew 
Wyeth’s watercolors and egg temperas 
are selling fast from Macbeth at an 
average of $500. It is open season for 
art-hunting museum officials; we’ve had 
visits from a number of them recently. 


Explosive First Show 


“It is lavish, explosive, untidy” says 
James Johnson Sweeney of Jackson 
Pollock’s painting as displayed for the 
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first time seriously by Art of This Cen- 
tury (until Nov. 27), Peggy Guggen- 
heim directing. 

Pollock studied with Thomas Benton 
and in his early work showed a con- 
ventional academic competence, accord. 
ing to his biographer, but now, says 
Sweeney, “his creed is evidently that 
of Hugo: Ballast yourself with reality 
and throw yourself into the sea. The 
sea is inspiration.” 

We like all this. Pollock is out a 
questing and he goes hell-bent at each 
canvas, mostly big surfaces, not two 
sizes the same. Youthfully confident, he 
does not even title some of these painted 
puzzles, And among the “untitled” is a 
pink one he brought in, still wet with 
new birth, which probably pleased and 
surprised him no end, when hung. 
Otherwise, he has painted a She-Wolf, 
slaty blue and thoroughly mussed with 
animated white lines; a complicated 
Guardians of the Secret with a wolf 
guarding below, and Beckmann panels 














































































































































right a left; a series of Moon-Woman —s 
pictures which allow full license of sym- shoice : 
bolism, form and explanation, for it is Two 
his legend, completely of his own de- forms, 
VenEng- line of 
There are elements of Miro in this | pq yy 
show; plenty of whirl and swirl. But, though 
again, as Mr. Sweeney says, young haps n 
American painters tend to be too care- many 
ful of opinion. Here’s one who doesn't } gower 
allow “the dish to chill in the serving.” | version 
Serger of Czechoslovakia sm 
Out of Czechoslovakia, via Paris, and - ful 
to New York, introduced by Walter ee 
Pach and shown by Lilienfeld, is the weug 
artist Frederick Serger, come to throw me 
some rosy light upon a scene in need li - 
of such warmth and friendliness. peuing 
It was not our privilege to see more na : 
than seven canvases out of 27 to be _ E 
shown (Nov. 15 to Dec. 4), but it ap as 
pears there’s no thorn likely to show | "© ™ 
up even in twenty more tries. So with 
confidence we report that this is a rare = 
sight. Although the “darkness of the an 
surrounding world,” as Mr. Pach names eae | 
our state, is often absent from painting asia 
shows nowadays, I don’t know when it Dortra: 
has been more absent, nor when such e ao 
joyous abandon to flower-filled inter- i os 
iors, blue landscapes, sparkling views in this 
from casement windows, or leisurely of ther 
occupied women, has been so thorough- i aye 
going as in this artist’s production. 7. es 
New York Has More Segonzacs a 
Andre Dunoyer de Segonzac has en- | Tich e1 
joyed the favor of American collectors | adv. 
for many years and distinguished his | Studio 
fame last month when a landscape of | one 
his brought $7,250 at the Crowninshield | ted up 
auction. Now the Carstairs Gallery in [ Criti 
New York shows 12 oils and six water- | there's 
___ J &Motio 
mentec 
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and Washington Square: Everett SHINN 
ng. At Ferargil to Dec. 5 
‘olf, 
vith colors “from an important French col- 
ated | lection,” and disappointed bidders who 
wolf | gid not acquire one of the 26 Segonzacs 
nels | guring the flutter of the Crowninshield 
man } sale, may obtain at their leisure, a 
ym- | choice of these representative paintings. 
it is Two watercolors of dark spotty tree 
de- | forms, heightened by the virile pen 
_ | line of the French artist, both titled 
this | La Mare, are particularly attractive; 
But, | though Le Barrage is more solid, per- 
ung | haps more satisfying. The oils are of 
are- | many subjects: still life with cauli- 
esn't | flower, garden table, a big and little 
ing. {version of Le Golfe de Saint Tropez 
showing, in the larger, more earthy one, 
a peasant’s true love of the soil. Using 
and | his full power for angular composition, 
alter Segonzac converges lines from several 
- the directions in La Route Aux Grands 
hrow Arbres, 
nesil Then in Les Pain Fendu, a com- 
pelling still life, he builds forms in al- 
more | Most monotone for the soberest pic- 
a ture, perhaps the most difficult prob- 
t ap lem, certainly the most arresting of 
show the things shown. 
with A Sculptor’s Portraits 
aa Nevelson is a sculptor; she comes 
sail from Portland, Maine. You'll deny both 
nting these facts and you might even insist 
aa Nevelson is a man, when you see her 
oul Portraits in Paint, showing this month 
inter- | 2t the Nierendorf Galleries. We called 
views her, once, irrepressible Nevelson. And 
surely in this exhibition of 14 paintings, most 
ough- of them big panels, she holds so fitting- 
“ ly to the nome, we can think of no bet- 
: ter for her. 
wii For Louise Nevelson does and dares 
everything and her spontaneity, her 
as en- |Tich endowment as artist, guarantees 
ectors | iN advance that what comes from her 
2d his | Studio is charged with enthusiasm, done 
ape of in one continuous operation—never pet- 
ishield | ted up or sobered down. 
ery inf Critics will cry “Soutine” at her, 
water- |there’s no doubt, when they view her 
___. JMotionally colored and slippery pig- 
Mented portraits, several of which are 
———~ |} rampant they become cartoons, or 
~ ype paintings. Her self portrait is of 
2 this variety. But why not some of Sou- 
DEC. 6 tine and some, even, of Modigliani—if 
* [done wholly unselfconsciously as these 
ERY Paintings so clearly were done, espe- 
55th Gally if so sensitively lovely a painting 
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as The Listener can thus be born. 
There’s debt to Modigliani in the rosy 
face of this male portrait and a tilt to 
the ear and the lines of lips drawn on. 
We mean that no one should check 
Nevelson but stand by and have her 
paint when she must paint; sculpt cir- 
cus animals when she wants; make ar- 
chitectural ornaments if that’s to be it; 
or big monuments for public squares. 
She’s got a great deal to give. 


Hondius from Holland 


Gerrit Hondius, a painter born in 
Holland but whose study and mature 
painting years have been passed in this 
country, is exhibiting 24 canvases at 
the Marquie Gallery until Nov. 20. 

Hondius paints a good picture now 
and then as he turns first to the wharfs 
and fishermen of Gloucester, then to 
the circus, then to market places, some 
of which look Old World. But he is 
without sympathy for people and is un- 
conscious of weather, for the most 
part. His Fishermen at Work and 
Fishermen’s Bar are composed of 
wooden figures, not necessarily fisher- 
men. And the characters in Market are 
ill-formed, big-headed automatons. Per- 
haps this would not be an objection, 
since it must be admitted that his con- 
struction is often quite good, were it 
not for the fact that Gloucester is 
painted so much and generally so much 
more humanly. It might have been 
better if the intended locale had not 
been named. 

But once reconciled to an unsym- 
pathetic approach to people, one can 
find paintings here to commend strongly. 
Circus Rider with Clown is colorfully 
rich, the two figures relate well to each 
other within the canvas. Beach in Mas- 
sachusetts is painted in a particularly 
lush and free manner. 


Draws When He Paints 


“After thirty years of painting, and 
after more than ten years of success, 
it took great courage to become humble. 
That was what saved Michelson’s art.” 
We quote from Lionello Venturi’s fore- 


Warsaw: SEYMOUR LIPTON 
At Puma to Dec. 5 


Sea 


x 








Diego Rivera, 1932: LOUISE NEVELSON 
At Nierendorf to Nov. 20 


word to the catalog of paintings, prints 
and drawings by Leo Michelson shown 
through Nov. 15 at the Associated 
American Artists Gallery. 

Mr, Venturi knows the artist’s back- 
ground, which we did not, and it in- 
cludes birth at Riga, study in St. Pet- 
ersburg, Munich, Berlin, Paris and in 
Italy, exhibitions in many of these 
cities, museum representation over even 
wider areas. Mr. Venturi has also an- 
alyzed the artist’s work and here we 
are able to fall in step with his words, 
having seen the 48 examples of Michel- 
son’s art shown to New York. This is 
not the usual show, by any means. The 
oil paintings, made in New York, are 
indeed very odd, being empty line draw- 
ings without the quality of line a draw- 
ing can achieve. It was with relief we 
came upon some beautiful etchings, 
charming drawings and colored prints 
in the second and third rooms, made 
earlier in Paris. For in these, the artist 
attains stature, while the paintings are 
as barren as a spoken cliché. Venturi 
puts it this way: 

“Michelson chafes at the limitation 
of oil technique. In this, he is neither 
right nor wrong, his dislike arising from 
his tendency to visualize colored lines.” 


Rothbort’s Future 


“This is my fourth annual exhibition 
with my friends, the Barzanskys, and 
it represents more than a quarter of a 
century of my activities as a painter 
and sculptor. Because of technical diffi- 
culties, I can display only a handful; 
my main work is still to be seen. I have 
very few problems, I trust my instinct 
and I haven’t been fooled. If my work 
is good or bad, is for the future to de- 
cide.” 

Samuel Rothbort writes thus of his 
present two-floor exhibition at the Bar- 
zansky Galleries (through Nov. 21). 

The painter-sculptor’s “handful” of 
work numbers 32 paintings and 15 
sculptures, and the quarter century is 
apparent at every turn, for the sub- 
jects and methods range wide. In the 
“early period,” he painted “early” por- 
traits—crude little canvases, mostly, 
except for an expert watercolor of Baby 
Lawrence and interesting large por- 
traits of himself and wife. The “middle 


[Please turn to page 26] 
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Self Portrait: GEORGE CHANN 


George Chann 


Last DeceMBER, Arthur Millier of the 
Los Angeles Times predicted that 
George Chann, a young Chinese artist, 
was going places. Millier was right. 
Since then Chann has spanned a con- 
tinent and is now to be seen on the 
Atlantic coast at the Newhouse Gal- 
leries in New York. 

Said critic Millier in 1942: “The cog- 
noscenti hereabouts have been pointing 
to Chann for several years. He was 
the most promising student at Otis Art 
Institute. He had a special flair for 
portraits which seemed to make the 
sitter’s nature an open book. He didn’t 
just apply color, . . . He really used it 
—as though it were a natural exten- 
sion of his thoughts and feeling. 

“If he didn’t also paint well, how- 
ever, this eye for character would not 
take Chann far. But note the brush- 
work that shapes the Negro kids’ heads 
and makes their eyes gleam. That sort 
of stuff is real paint. George Chann 
is on his way.” 

Young Chann is still using “real 
paint” on as appealing a group of 
Chinese and Mexican children as any- 
one will want to see. He also uses it 
in the character studies of old men and 
women, figure studies, still lifes and 
landscapes that make up his first ex- 
hibition in New York. 

The sitter for the sensitive little 
head, Lincoln Lueng, is a student of 
the artist in the Chinese language 
school in which he teaches, as are the 
originals of the tender, gleaming Two 
Children Reading. Wong Ling is an old 
man with tousled grey hair, a wonder- 
ful twinkle in his eye, and a flower in 
the buttonhole of his rumpled jacket. 

Mr. Millier’s words apply to the ar- 
tist’s new work, only more so. New 
York, as well as California, will be 
watching this painter now.—J. G. 


Resignation 


Hans van Weeren-Griek, curator of 
education at the Virginia Museum of 
Art since 1940, has resigned to head 
the art department of Greenwich Coun- 
try Day School. Jeanne Begien will 
temporarily take over the Saturday 
classes for children and Jane Mead 
Perny will conduct the lecture series. 
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Alfred Davidson 





In the New Republic’s Oct. 18 supple- 
ment, devoted entirely to the future of 
the Negro in America, the character of 
the Negro contribution to American 
art was omitted. Having discussed all 
the phases of the Negro as an economic 
person, the New Republic editors gave 
no space to a contribution well worth 
noting. It is difficult to understand 
how a magazine that represents a lib- 
eral thinking group, making an effort 
to educate the people of America 
to accept the Negro in society, could 
completely overlook an opportunity 
wherein lies a strong factor for their 
movement. 

However, a book was published, al- 
most at the same time, entitled Mod- 
ern Negro Art* by James A. Porter 
which might have been utilized in the 
supplement, since the author’s approach 
to the Negro art productivity is so- 
ciological. Further than the regard 
for society’s suppression of Negro as- 
similation, the author treats his sub- 
ject in a scholarly fashion, presenting 
sources and quotes from available doc- 
umentation of American art created 
by Negroes. 

The book is complete in a compara- 
tive sense; it is the only book that 
gives a historical account of the Negro 
artist in America. Beginning with the 
art and craft of the pre-Civil War 
days, the author discusses those paint- 
ers who shared the same traditions 
as the early American school of por- 
traiture, and continues through the 
change of attitude when emancipation 
of the Negro was proclaimed. The ef- 
fects of freedom are noted, for the 
scope of expression broadened and in 
the North some Negroes received sup- 
port. As new movements took form 
Negro genre became a_ prominent 
theme; Negro sculptors were noticed 
and painters who painted in diverse 
styles made marked impressions. 

Porter, next, analyzes the contempor- 
ary art scene with regard to the new 
horizons, aesthetics and directions as 
projected by Negro art. As expected, 
there are movements in realism, sur- 
realism, abstraction and all other fash- 
ions of art with which the Negro art- 
ists come into contact. Judging from 
the author, there is no distinct racial 
character to the art of the contempor- 
ary Negro. He is well integrated into 
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the American art stream and is affected 
like all other artists by the French 
impressionists, the Renaissance and the 
northern Europeans. This book directs 
attention to many more names of 
Negro artists than have appeared in 
American artist listings. 


Studio Secrets 


Frederic Taubes is a tireless worker. 
In addition to his activity as an artist, 
lecturer and instructor, Taubes is an 
assiduous researcher, conducting thor- 
ough investigation into the how and 
why of painting. Author of Technique 
of Oil Painting and the controversial 
You Don’t Know What You Like, 
Taubes now presents in a newly pub- 
lished book, Studio Secrets** the fruits 
of further research. 

Predominantly concerned with the 
chemistry of paints, Studio Secrets not 
only includes modern methods of pig- 
ment mixture and application, but car- 
ries the reader back to the tempera- 
oil masters of the 15th century, Benozzo 
Gozzoli, Andrea Mantegna and Roger 
Van der Weyden. It is obvious from 
the text that the author was not con- 
tent with the information passed on by 
modern pigment researchists. His de- 
sire to know every facet of art pro- 
duction inspired him to find out for 
himself what are the most favorable 
mixtures of pigment and binders to 
achieve a permanent painting. The re- 
sult was a learned document, for Taubes 
has command of a rich source of in- 
formation regarding the best methods 
employed by such old masters as El 
Greco, Titian and many others and 
also acknowledges their pitfalls, giving 
substantial reasons for the conditions 
of their canvases today. 

As one gets further into the book, 
past the Taubes editorial of admonition 
to artists who have no inkling of the 
craft of painting, the book is packed 
solid with illuminating material about 
glues, grinding media, solvents, diluents, 
the use of resins, painting tools and 
their capacities for diverse effects. 

In considering colors, Taubes adopts 
a laboratory technique, disclosing how 
to grind colors in the studio; how to 
mix pigment with various binders; what 
the behaviors of colors are in grinding: 
how to achieve tone; how to test the 
tinting strength of a color and finally 
a color technique system. A chapter of 
the book is devoted to the preservation 
of paintings and for this Taubes has 
made a specific study, for it has always 
annoyed him to think that we lose 
much fine art because of the artist’s 
inability to paint a permanent work. 

In the second part of the book, the 
author discusses the Making and Finish- 
ing of Picture Frames. Here again 
with thoroughness, he covers the entire 
subject from tools for making the frame 
to gilding its finished ornamentation. 

In You Don’t Know What You Like 
Taubes outlined a yardstick for the ap- 
preciation of art; in Studio Secrets he 
presents a short cut to craftsmanship 
and longer lasting painting. 





*Modern Negro Painting by James 
A. Porter, New York: Dryden Press. 
272 pp. with 85 sepia halftones. $3.25. 

**Studio Secrets by Frederic Taubes, 
New York: Watson-Guptill Publica- 
tions, Inc. 134 pp. $3.50. 
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ALBERT DUVEEN 
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PARKE-BERNET 


GALLERIES - Inc | 


30 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Ww 


RENAISSANCE 


AND 


XIX CENTURY 
PAINTINGS 


Collection Formed by 
the Late 


FRANCIS WILSON 


AND PROPERTY OF 
OTHER OWNERS 


Adoration of the Magi after 
the painting in the Dresden 
Museum 


SCHOOL OF VAN CLEVE 


The Holy Family 
ANTWERP MANNERIST 


The Adulteress Before Christ 
LUCAS CRANACH 


Margaret Schottin 


CONRAD FABER 


Francis, 4th Earl 
of Guilford 
SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE 


. . ISRAELS 
The Outpost . .. SCHREYER 


James Madison, After 
Gilbert Stuart 
WILLIAM DUNLAP 


In addition there are works by 
Romano, van Stry, Michiel 
Simons, George Inness,. Davies, 
J. Francis Murphy; Dutch ex- 
amples by Mauve, Willem and 
Jacob Maris. Also works by 
Ziem, Daubigny, Diaz, Couture. 


Young Mother . 


Public Auction Sale 
November 26 at 8:15 p.m. 


EXHIBITION FROM 
NOVEMBER 20 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 50c 
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God and the Living Infinite: ARTHUR B. Davies. In Matchette Sale 


Paintings Feature Parke-Bernet Auctions 


THE KEYNOTE for this fortnight’s auc- 
tion, held at the Parke-Bernet Galler- 
ies, is a group of paintings by Renais- 
sance masters and 19th century artists. 
The dispersal of this highly prized ma- 
terial, which was taken from the col- 
lection of the actor, Francis Wilson, 
together with property of George H. 
Pinney and Gertrude H. Rogers, will be 
sold on Friday evening, November 26. 

Among the Old Masters there will be 
Lucas Cranach’s The Adulteress Be- 
fore Christ, formerly in the collection 
of the Provincial Museum, Bonn; the 
Holy Family by an Antwerp manner- 
ist; Adoration of the Magi by an artist 
of the school of Van Cleve; and Mar- 
garet Schottin by Conrad Faber. Also 
of interest are Still Life With Fowl by 
Michiel Simons; Francis, 4th Earl of 
Guilford by Lawrence; and paintings 
by Richard Brackenburg, Van Stry and 
Van Dyck. The group of 19th century 
paintings contains canvases by Israels, 
notably Baby’s Toilet and Maternal 
Joy, exhibited at the Hague in 1902; 
The Milking Hour and other works by 
Anton Mauve; two landscapes by Dau- 
bigny; The Outpost by Schreyer; and 
paintings by Munnings, Jacques, Monti- 
celli, Inness and Ziem. 

On Saturday afternoon, November 
27, Parke-Bernet will disperse a col- 
lection of fine English furniture of the 
17th and 18th centuries, important 
paintings and objects of art, taken from 
the estate of the late Franklin J. 
Matchette. 

Conspicuous in the furniture section 
are William and Mary marquetry ex- 
amples and a group of chairs done in 
needlepoint of the period, featuring 
Queen Anne wing chairs decorated with 
human figures, birds and foliage; a 
Chippendale settee, displaying a royal 
banquet scene, formerly in the Judge 


SCHONEMAN 
Fine Paintings of All Schools 


SEE US BEFORE YOU BUY 
OR SELL PAINTINGS 


73 E. 57 GALLERY New York, 22 













Elbert H. Gary collection; and Adam 
and Sheraton furniture in satinwood 
with inlaid decoration, including a fine 
Adam semicircular commode, The paint- 
ings to be offered will boast an im- 
portant Corot entitled Un Matin: Etang 
de Ville d’Avray, formerly in the Gary 
collection, and a group of distinguished 
canvases by Arthur B. Davies, includ- 
ing God and the Living Infinite, a 
foliate landscape with four nude maid- 
ens. The sale also includes Georgian 
silver, Chinese porcelains, tapestries, 
antique and modern table porcelains 
and Oriental and hooked rugs. 
Exhibitions for both sales will be 
open to the public beginning Nov. 20. 


Italy’s Art Treasures 


The following article has been ex- 
tracted from a late October issue of 
Weekly War Notes, an English publica- 
tion supervised by the British Govern- 
ment. We wish to thank the British In- 
formation Agency for permission to 
reprint. 

Once, when leaving Italy, Anatole 
France tried to smuggle out an antique 
bronze head, The Italian Customs of- 
ficial discovered it, and should have 
fined him. Instead, he shrugged his 
shoulders and said: “Take it. We have 
plenty of beautiful things.” 

That was in the days before the Axis 
had introduced the benefits of total 
war to Europe. Today, much care is 
needed to ensure that Italy will still 


have “plenty of beautiful things’ for 


the delight and instruction of man- 


kind when the war is over. The care is 
being given by British and American 
experts. An archaeological adviser is 
being appointed in Britain for this pur- 
pose, and lists of Italian ancient and 
aesthetic monuments have been pre- 
pared. 
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Auction Calendar 


November 17 and 18, Wednesday and Thursday 
afternoons, Parke-Bernet Galleries; from the 
estates of the late Grace Rainey Rogers, Isis 
Y. Stockton Burleigh and private owners: Dia- 
mond and sapphire precious stone jewelry, in- 
duding a 95 carat sapphire ring. Other diamond 
rings, bracelets, clips, brooches and necklaces. 
Furs, including a platina fox scarf, a chin- 
chilla coat and cape, Russian ermine, broad- 
tail coats, silver fox and other scarves. Now 
on exhibition. 

November 23 and 24. Tuesday afternoon and 
evening and Wednesday evening, Parke-Bernet 
Galleries; from Joyce et al: Books, including 
standard sets, first editions, illustrated books, 
Americana, Incunabula, press books, original 
drawings, books on birds, color plates, Oriental 
manuscripts and miniatures. On exhibition Nov. 














19. 

November 26, Friday evening, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from Wilson et al: Renaissance and 19th 
eentury paintings, including works by Cranach, 
Van Cleve (School of), Conrad Faber, Antoni- 
azzio Romano, Van Dyck, Van Stry, Michiel 
Simons, Schreyer, Ziem, Daubigny, Diaz. Thomas 
Couture, George Michel, and Munnings. Also 
works by George Inness and J. Francis Murphy. 
On exhibition Nov. 20. 

November 27, Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet 
Galleries; from estate of late Franklin J. 
Matchette: English 18th century furniture, fea- 
turing Queen Anne and Georgian pieces and a 
Chippendale settee in needlepoint. Paintings by 
Arthur B. Davies, Corot, and Jan Van Os. 
Georgian silver. Chinese porcelains and bronzes. 
Flemish Renaissance tapestries. Hooked rugs. 
Oriental rugs. English table porcelains. English 
samplers. Textiles. On exhibition Nov. 20. 

November 30 and December 1, Tuesday and 
Wednesday afternoons, Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
from collection of Alfred C. Meyer: Books, 
including historical and literary autographs, 
rare Americana, broadsides and other literary 
property. On exhibition Nov. 26. 

November 30, December 1, 2, 3 and 4, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
afternoons, Parke-Bernet Galleries; from the 
estate of the late Mrs. Henry Walters: Greek 
and Etruscan jewelry, wrought gold reproduc- 
tions of Greek and Graeco-Roman jewelry, 
Egyptian, Graeco-Roman, ‘and Etrusean -antiqui- 
ties, Renaissance jewelry and modern jewelry. 
Gold boxes and bibelots. English and French 
miniatures of the 17th and 18th century. 
French furniture. Paintings by Cassatt, Raf- 
faelli, Van Dyck, Masquerier, Gainsborough, Du- 
pont, Hoppner, Ziem, Boudin and Corot. Sévres 
porcelains of the 18th century. Marble sculp- 
tures by Falconet. Georgian and sterling silver. 
Chinese porcelains and semi-precious mineral 
carvings. Table glass. Minton Sévres, Coalport, 
Lenox and Cauldon porcelains. Laces and linens. 
Brussels tapestries. Oriental rugs and carpets. 
On exhibition Nov. 27. 





















































The Auction Mart 








Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any an- 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza 
drt Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries:; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 







Paintings 

Belli: Madonna and Child with the In- 
fant St. John (P-B, Mesker) B. Pregel, 
New York 

Coello: Portrait of a Lady (P-B, Mes- 
ker) Arnold Seligman, Rey & Co., New 






















BNI i ccdcnconkiedstidgieah sncucnesstndnareeusiteuiasiucen 775.00 
16th century Flemish School: Martyr- 

dom of S. Adrian (P-B, Mesker) L. J. 

NS UII 3. Soncestgansvicancgaaponhsexiussbuneres 700.00 
Laurencin: Femme et Enfan:s (P-B, 

Mesker) M. A. Linah, Agt. ................ 975.00 
Tapestries 
Brussels Gothic Silver-Woven Tapestry: 

Esther Before King Ashasuerus, cirea 

1510 (P-B, Mesker) Private Collec- 

Si ihidilcnenicaigeiaintabntbaiceshinkenenimraiasidacnbebneitiel $2,300.00 
Gobelins Silk-Woven Tapestry after 

Etienne Jeurat: Le Sergent Recruteur, 

circa 1750 (P-B, Luckenbach) Richard 

BN ar gscarcden sacks Visedcsingzintiassusinescaccensoess 1,500.00 
Gobelins Tapestry after Etienne Jeurat: 

The Story of Daphnis and Chloe, circa 

1750 (P-B, Luckenbach) M. A. Linah, 

SI iabjiihtsanadendie cuancnwisasavesauncvestosinenivansnnsce 1,100.00 





Leave of Absence 


A. Everett Austin, Jr., director of 
the Wadsworth Atheneum, has been 
granted leave of absence, according to 
the Museum News, to travel and study. 
Mrs. Florence Paull Berger, general 
Curator, has been appointed acting di- 
tector during Mr. Austin’s absence. 


November 15, 1943 












Kende Auctions 


Op MASTER drawings and paintings 
are the feature of this fortnight’s auc- 
tion at the Jay Gould Mansion, annex 
of the Kende Galleries, Gimbel Brothers, 
to be held Friday evening, November 
19. At a second session on Saturday, 
November 20, at the Mansion, antique 
gold boxes, European 18th century sil- 
ver, Russian medals and decorative ob- 
jects will be offered. 

The group of drawings includes a 
work by Boucher, two pen sketches at- 
tributed to Rembrandt, a pen drawing 
by Carlo Maratti and a sketch by Tin- 
toretto. The paintings consist of work 
by artists of the 16th to 19th centuries. 
Outstanding in the group are such por- 
traits as Jacob Huysmans’ Earl of 
Abingdon, Gilbert Stuart’s Colonel Fran- 
cis Carruthers and John Hoppner’s 
Mrs. Phipps. Among the earlier works 
are two paintings by Carlo Crivelli, en- 
titled Bust of Christ and Bust of a 
Saint. 

The sale on Saturday includes a col- 
lection of antique gold and enamel snuff 
boxes of Swiss and French manufac- 
ture. An outstanding piece is a Swiss 
gold and enamel box with landscape, 
depicting river scenes with sailing ves- 
sels made by Paul Richter, Geneva (cir- 
ca 1820). Another rare item is a Swiss 
gold and enamel box with singing birds 
(circa 1820). Also to be offered are Rus- 
sian orders and medals, fine 18th cen- 
tury Russian and European silver cups 
and goblets, two silver tea and coffee 
sets, a Russian malachite, mantel gar- 
niture, and an 18th century Meissen 
porcelain clock. An important piece is 
a silver gilt chocolate pot, used by Paul 
I of Russia. 


European Auction Prices 


We have been unable to ascertain 
which pictures among those lately enu- 
merated in these columns as changing 
hands in Paris and The Hague, find 
their way to Germany. It may be sur- 
mised that much of the best have be- 
come Nazi property. 

LONDON: A Velasquez portrait from 
the collection of the late Colonel H. 
S. Murray brought only $1,008 at 
Christies recently. From the same sale, 
a Venetian scene by Ziem_ brought 
$672. From the sale of the Viscountess 
Wakefield a small canvas by F. Wheat- 
ley, who is best known as the painter of 
the “Cries of London”, fetched $1,008. 
A little portrait by Nattier of Madame 
Victoire, the fascinating daughter of 
Louis XV, was sold for $950. Very high 
prices were paid for watercolors by 
Birket Foster, who as a youth contrib- 
uted to the early numbers of Punch. 
Some forty-five which had made part 
of a modern collection formed by Sir 
William Thomlinson were sold. The 
more notable of these brought prices 
ranging from $1,680 to $3,780 apiece. 

PARIS: A small still life by Renoir 
fetched $2,500. A landscape by D. de 
Segonzac changed hands for $240. A 
wash drawing by Victor Hugo (signed 
Guernesey 1875) fetched ten times the 
value set on it of $10 (one thousand 
francs). 

THE HAGUE: Small River Land- 
scape by van Goyen, signed and dated 
1644, realized $2,500. A small portrait 
of a child by Jordaens, $1,760.—R. B. 


The Famous 


RAVENSCROFT 
GOBLET 


on display 


in 


The Antique Room 


beginning 
Wednesday, November 10 
Steuben Glass Inc. 
718 Fifth Ave., New York 





ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O’Reilly, Jr. 


JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 


Works of Art: 


EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS—PRINTS 


ALLIED ARTISTS of AMERICA 
30th ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


at 


THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
170 CENTRAL PARK, WEST—76th to 77th Sts. 


10 A.M. to $ P.M. Daily—1 to 5 P.M. Sundays 
Closed Mondays and Thanksgiving 


Until November 28th 








Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 





77TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION Ol 


AMER'CAN DRAWING 
“DRAWING AND THE ARMED FORCES.” 
Institute of His- 


tory and art. Open to men and women in 


ANNUAL, 


For further 
Davis Hatch, 
Institute of History and 
Art, Albany, N. Y. 


OHIO VALLEY AND WATERCOLOR 
SHOW. Mar. 1-21, at Edwin Watts Chubb 
For residents of 
Illinois, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky. Jury. Prizes. Work due Feb. 14-25. 
For entry blanks and further information 
Seigfried, College 
Ohio University, 


Dean Earl C. 
of Fine Arts, 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 

EXHIBITION OF NORTH 
CAROLINA ARTISTS. 
Hall Art Gallery, U.N.C. Open to residents 
of North Carolina. Media: 
pastel, drawing, print, sculpture. Jury. En- 
try blanks and work due Dec. 
information 


oil, watercolor, 


7th Annual 
of North Carolina Person Hall 


Art Gallery, U.N.C., Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Dallas, Tex. 


THIRD TEXAS PRINT ANNUAL. Dec. 12- 
Jan. 16, at Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 
Open to residents of Texas, and members 
of the Armed Forces stationed there. Me- 
dia: all prints. Jury. $200 in prizes. Work 

eards and further in- 

formation obtainable from Jerry Bywaters, 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, 

Dallas, Tex. 


Hagerstown, 


OF CUMBERLAND VAL- 
LEY ARTISTS. Jan. 30-Feb. 27, at Wash- 
ington County Museum of Fine Arts. Open 
the Cumberland Valley, 
and members of the Armed Forces sta- 
tioned there. All media. Jury. Cash prizes. 
Entry cards due Dec. 
For further information address: 
Washington County 
Hagerstown, Md. 


12TH ANNUAL 
to residents 
30; work, Jan. 


Museum of Fine Arts, 


Lowell, Mass. 


ALL YEAR ROUND EXHIBITION, Whist- 
ler’s Birthplace (An Art Museum). 
to all professional artists. Media: All. Fee: 
$1.50 per picture. Jury. Single pictures are 

write John G. 

Wolcott, vice-president, Whistler House, 

236 Fairmount St., 


information 
















FINE ARTISTS’ 


COLORS 


Oil - Water 
Tempera - Pastel 






Aqua Pastel 
Waterproof 






Drawing Inks 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





New York, N. Y. 


M. GRUMBACHER MEMORIAL AWARDS, 


in the Oil Painting Division of the Scholas- 
tic Art Award for 1943-44. Open to stu- 
dents 7-12 grades. Media: all. Cash prizes. 
For information write: M. Grumbacher, 
470 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


THE 
AMERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. 
Feb. 11-Mar. 1. National Academy Gal- 
leries. Open to all artists. Fee of $1.00 
for non-members. Jury. Cash prizes, silver 
medal. Work due Feb. 3. For further in- 
formation address: Harry De Maine, Sec- 
retary, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Norfolk, Va. 


SECOND ANNUAL OF CONTEMPORARY 


VIRGINIA OIL AND WATERCOLOR 
PAINTINGS, Feb. 6-Feb. 27, 1944. Irene 
Leache Memorial, Museum of Arts and 
Sciences. Open to artists born, temporarily 
located or resident in Virginia. Media: oil 
or watercolor. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards 
due: Jan. 17: Work due: Feb. 1. For 
information address: Mrs. F. W. Curd, 724 
Boissevain Avenue, Norfolk 7, Va. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 

6TH ANNUAL REGIONAL SHOW. Apr. 2- 
May 27. Fine Arts Center. Open to resi- 
dents and former residents of West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia. Me- 
dia: oils, watercolors. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
cards and work due Mar. 20, 1944. 


Providence, R. I. 

5TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CON- 
TEMPORARY RHODE ISLAND ART. 
Apr. 2-30. Museum of Art. Open to resi- 
dents of state. Media: oils, drawings, wa- 
tercolors, pastels, prints, sculpture. Jury. 
Entry cards and work due Mar. 15, 1944. 
For further information address: Gordon 
Washburn, Director, Museum of Art. Rhode 
Island School of Design. 


Springfield, Mass. 


25TH MEMBERS EXHIBITION OF THE 
SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE. Dec. 5-24. 
Walter Vincent Smith Art Gallery. Open 
to members. Media: oil, watercolor, prints, 
sculpture. Jury. Cash prizes. Work due 
Nov. 23, 24, 26. For further information 
address: Miss Helen Knox, 129 Sumner 
Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


Utica, N. Y. 

7TH ANNUAL LOCAL ARTISTS EXHIBI- 
TION. Feb. 6-28. At the Munson-Williams- 
Proctor Institute. Open to artists living 
within 100 miles of Utica. Media: all. No 
jury. Entry cards due Jan. 15; work, Jan. 
22. For further information address: Jo- 
seph Trovato, Assistant Director, 318 Gene- 
see St., Utica, N. Y. 


Washington, D. C. 
11TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
SOCIETY OF MINIATURE PAINTERS, 
SCULPTORS AND GRAVERS OF WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. Feb. 26-Mar. 23. Corcoran 
Gallery of Art. Media: all; work not to 
exceed 10” x 8” or its equivalent in size. 
Jury. Fee $1.00. Work due Feb. 21. Fur- 
ther information available from: Mary 
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F. WEBER CO. 


PA. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 











Elizabeth King, Secretary, 1518 28th §t, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Youngstown, Ohio 

NINTH ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW, Jan, 
1-30, 1944, Butler Art Institute. Open to 
residents and former residents of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia and 
Indiana. Media: Oils and watercolors. Jury, 
Purchase awards and prizes. Entry cards 
and works due Dec. 5. 
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Stella in Review 
[Continued from page 13] 







with Chinese carvings. Carl Weeks, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, owns Tree of My 
Life, shown here, a foliate design of 
cathedral splendor, inspired by the 
growth in the Bronx Botanical Gar. 
dens. Mr. Weeks bought also the Birth 
of Venus, the Lotus (one of many flower 
subjects), and commissioned a paint- 
ing, The Apotheosis of the Rose, based 
on a poem by William Morris. The col- 
lector, travelling in England, had come 
upon a stone house built by one of his 
remote ancestors who bore also the 
name of Carl Weeks. He brought the 
house stone by stone, to Des Moines 
and called it his castle, The commis. 
sioned panel hangs in the dining room, 
a Van Dyck portrait of a Cardinal 
hangs elsewhere, and the whole Eng- 
lish Gothic stone house has now be- 
come a public-owned museum. 

In 1938, Stella had a real triumph. 
His painting, American Landscape, chos- 
en to go to the Jeu de Paume exhibi- 
tion in Paris that year, was hailed 
as most significant of what America 
had produced—in building, if that was 
all. (Paris never admitted America had 
arrived at an art of her own). But 
the Jeu de Paume bought Stella’s 
painting and newspapers and magazines 
reproduced it everywhere: in Shanghai, 
Dresden, in the French Cahier d Art. 
Its likeness reached his native Italy 
in the pages of the magazine Broletto, 
published in Como, where it was re- 
produced with Grant Wood’s Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution as the two most 
American paintings of all the exhibi- 
tion in an article by the Dutch poet, 
van der Piel. 

Joseph Stella went back briefly to 
his native land in 1938, following a 
year in the Barbados. He saw then, 
he says, the people of Naples and 
Rome suffering under the yoke of Mus- 
solini. He made pastels of Italian types 
and poetic city scenes of Naples. One 
called Nocturne is shown in this re 
view of Stella’s work. His artistry is 
able to make clear the difference be- 
tween Naples’ age and tradition in 
contrast to New York’s newness and 
vitality. He finds beauty in both.—M. R. 
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Travelling Watercolors 


The Ohio Watercolor Society’s 19th 
Annual Traveling Exhibition has been 
selected by a jury consisting of Philip 
R. Adams, Paul Chidlaw and Frank 
N. Wilcox, and is currently being shown 
at its first stop: the Columbus Gallery 
of Fine Arts (through Nov. 26). 

Next it will go to Kent State Uni 
versity (Dec. 6-24); then to the Massil- 
lon Museum (Jan. 2-28); to the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art (Feb. 2-25); Ohio 
Wesleyan University (March 5-24); the 
Taft Museum (April 2-28); the John- 
son-Humrickhouse Memorial (May ™ 
26); then the Zanesville Art Institute. 


The Art Digest 
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FA rtists Live Artists Lives | 
+By JupITH Kaye REED 


During a serious illness of Antoine 
Louis Barye, 19th century sculptor 
whose realistic lions and snakes adorn 
many public buildings in France, the 
sculptor’s devoted but practical wife 
suggested that Barye make the signa- 
tures on his works more legible. Replied 
the confident artist: “Be tranquil for 
twenty years hence they will search for 
my signature with a magnifying glass.” 
And he was right. 

* 















* * 





The tribute to his success which Corot 
treasured most was that received from 
the father of a peasant child he sketched. 
When Corot returned to Arras the next 
summer he learned that his small model 
had died and so he presented the pic- 
ture to her father, who found it such a 
satisfying portrait that he carried it 
with him always, making provisions in 
his will for its burial with him. 

cs * * 


Another artist singularly honored was 
Charles Lewis Fox, Maine painter who 
died fifteen years ago. One of the few 
white men to receive friendship and 
trust from the first Americans, Fox 
used to spend his summers on the In- 
dian reservation at Oldtown, Me., where 
he painted some of the finest Indian 
portraits we have. The Indians affec- 
tionately called him Gwerksus, “Little 
Fox,” and it was with this name that 
he signed most of his works. 

* * * 


Today when the compatibility of art 
and war is so often discussed a glimpse 
into the colorful career of Onorata Ro- 
diana, Italian woman painter who lived 
during the turbulent years of the early 
Renaissance, is revealing. Onorata had 
been commissioned to decorate the pal- 
ace of the tyrant Gabrino Fondolo at 
Cremona, but Onorata was beautiful in 
addition to being a capable painter and 
it was this fact which led to her strange 
dual life. Before she had completed the 
decorations she was exiled from the 
city, a price upon her head, for stabbing 
atoo ardent suitor. Disguised as a man 
she fled to the mountains where her 
Sanguinary talent admitted her to the 
Condottieri, a more or less free lance 
band of soldiers. Meanwhile, Fondolo, 
unable to find anyone to complete her 
frescoes satisfactorily, published her 
pardon. Onarata, now an officer, re- 
turned to the city but thereafter her life 
Was divided equally between painting 
*}and soldiering. She died on the battle- 
field some years later while defending 
her native town, Castelleone, from the 
Venetians. 
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Another little known but colorful wo- 
Man artist is Mrs. Patience Wright, 
th century New Jersey Quaker. A 
widow, Mrs. Wright took up wax model- 
ing during middle life as a means of 
Support and soon left the United States 
for England where her figures found a 
large market. Unlike other of her artist 
~ Ohio Countrymen who achieved success in 
an England, Mrs. Wright was loyal to the 
John fevolutionary cause and it is said that 
ay @ she conveyed important information te 
ell Washington through her favored posi- 
titute Ttion at the British court. 
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Buffalo Art Institute 


Due to the eagerness on the part of Raymond Breinin, artist-in-residence 
art students to go into war work, the’ at Southern Illinois Normal University, 
Art Institute of Buffalo, a non-profit, recently presented the college with one 
has been’ of his paintings entitled, The City. In 
compelled to alter its curriculum of art accepting the painting, Burnett Shryock, 
Evening courses 
in order that war workers. called this gift, “a great contribution 
may attend classes. Day courses, how- to the cultural wealth of the college 
ever, continue for the duration and and a prize of which we may well be 
emphasize creative painting, 
on gesso panels in mixed technique. This is not the first of Breinin’s works 

The evening program faculty consists to come into the possession of the col- 
of William B. Rowe, director of the In- lege. In 1937, Mr. Shryock obtained for 
stitute, who teaches creative painting the college several of Breinin’s paint- 
who_ ings from the Federal Art Project ex- 
figure painting and _ hibition in Chicago. The college’s new 
life drawing; Inez Shearer who instructs painting depicts the figure of Christ 
in the use of watercolor, and William standing upon a balcony above a city, 
Hykes who holds classes in sculpture, arms outstretched. 
ceramics, plaster casting and wood cut- Sponsored by the Carnegie Corpora- 


self supporting art school, 


and composition; 
teaches portrait, 


Isaac Soyer 


received his training under 
Elliot O’Hara, at Princeton University “Jn and Around New York” at the 
and at the Fontainebleau School. 
received such awards as the Zabriskie 


The Field of American Art Education 





Breinin Presents Painting 


are _ head of the Art Department at S.I.N.U. 


working proud.” 


tion, Mr. Breinin assumed the position 


Besides planning student exhibitions of resident artist at Southern Illinois 
throughout the year, the Institute pro- last April to replace Aaron Bohrod, 
vides the art public with shows of the who has been doing war pictures in the 
work of well known artists. 


How Art Can Serve 


For their annual fall meeting of Due to war time restrictions, the 
the Art Teachers’ Association, held at American Federation of Arts announces 
the Philadelphia Sketch Club, a topic that they have suspended publication 
that effects all of us was considered, of their Exhibition Handbook No. 8 for 
namely the post-war rehabilitation of this season. Instead they are issuing 
the wounded men in the Armed forces. a list of exhibitions available for 1943- 
The following speakers were engaged: 44. Institutions wanting further infor- 
Grace D. Stevenson, who spoke on mation on catalogue lists, space re- 
Service to the Sight Afflicted with its quired for display, shipping weight, etc., 
Post-War Implications; Pete Boyle, who should address Helen H. Campbell, Ex- 
discussed Art Serves the Armed Forces; hibition Secretary, the American Fed- 
and Ensign Frances Helmig, who con- eration of Arts, Barr Building, Wash- 
sidered art used in the re-adjustment ington, D, C. 
program toward normal living. : 

Attending the meeting were members Instruction at Parsons 
of the Suburban Art Teachers’ Asso- Art is a form of speech; at the Sat- 
ciation, the South Jersey Art Teachers urday classes at the Parson School of 
Association and the Sketch Club. 


Healy at Middlebury 


The newly created post of artist-in- 
residence at Middlebury College has 
been filled. Arthur K. D. Healy, M.F.A., 
artist and architect, will head the de- 
partment of Fine Arts and will teach 
courses in the history and technique of Zoltan Hecht Classes 


Pacific zone. 


A.F.A. Traveling Exhibitions 


Design, young children reveal their 
restlessness by using bright colors in 
their work, teen-aged students make 
an attempt at illustration and design 
with an eye toward a future career, 
and adults try their hand at interior 
decoration to overcome the war time 
shortage in fabrics and decorators. 


Zoltan Hecht, who recently held a 
one-man show of watercolors entitled 


He Acquavella Galleries, is conducting day 
and evening classes in all branches of 


prize in 1936 and a watercolor prize painting. They will be held at the art- 
of the Stockbridge Art Association. ist’s studio, 138 W. 15th St., New York. 





] PORTRAIT PAINTING 


POTTER VONNOH Courses. Write for information—College credits 


In the Adirondacks 


AK THE KANSAS CITY 
Aw WWW ART INSTITUTE 


Professional courses in the Fine and Applied Arts. 


War Production Training Courses. Post War Design 


transferable. 


Annual Summer Classes, June Through September 4407 Warwick Blvd. Kansas City, Mo. 2 
Elizabethtown, New York 





THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


HERBERT BARNETT 


SES ta e142 Vt is 2838 MASSACHUSETTS 








First fine arts school in America (Est. 1805) 
Professional training in painting, sculpture, il- 
lustration, and mural decoration. Also, co-ordi- 
mated course with U. of Pa., B.F.A., M.F.A 
degrees. Many —- and prizes. Distin- 
guished faculty. Catalog K. Louise B. Ballinger. 
Acting Curator. Broad and Cherry Sts., Phila. 2. 


Ti YT INSTITUTE 


Professional School. Fine Arts, Painting Sculpture. Industrial 
and Advertising Arts. Fashion Drawing. Interior Decoration. 
Dress Design. War Courses: Occupational Crafts, Drafting. 
Teacher Training. Degree and Diploma Courses. 65th year. 
New term starts January. Catalog. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. Box 777 





COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 
Boardman Robinson, Lawrence Barrett, 
Otis Dozier, Edgar Britton 
Classes in drawing, painting, illustration, cartoon- 


ing, mural design, lith phy, pottery, carving. 
STUDENTS MAY ENTER CLASSES AT ANY TIME 


Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, Il- 
lustration, Advertising Art, Dress Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Crafts. Teacher 
Training Course. Students may live in 
supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 

For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, 








Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Training in Fine & Applied Arts, 
Camouflage, Wartime Courses. 


Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


oF ART 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PaintinG, INTERIOR Dec- 
oration, Desicn, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
4 anp Commerciat Art, Pus. Scuoor Art. lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Harote L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 





School of Design for Women 


99th Y ear. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion 
arts, fine arts, advertising, 
teacher training. B.F.A. in all 
courses. epeengraray. puppet- 
ry, jewelry, pottery, eng. 
Euting. Residences. Oldest 
school of art applied to in- 
dustry. Catalog. 


1326 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








TIS ART 


INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 


WINTER TERM OPENS DEC. 6. FINE AND 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS COURSES UNDER DIS- 
TINGUISHED PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTORS. 
JUVENI'E, OLDER PEOPLE’S, LANDSCAPE 
AND NIGHT SKETCH CLASSES. CAMOUFLAGE; 
PRODUCTION ILLUSTRATION. ENTER ANY 
TIME. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 





57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 19] 


period” produced something we still 
don’t get, called Sons of Adam, not like 
anything else. Then landscapes, flow- 
ers, still life of food (so noted), views 
of New York, the head of a prophet 
named Modern Pioneer; one childish 
watercolor of ladies in a parlor, and 
one dashing and well executed Wild 
Apple Tree. 

Of the sculpture, the same range is 
true: a granite Delilah is like the sculp- 
tor Vagis’s forms; a marble Head of a 
Young Man is the prophet again; a 
cockfight forms an oaken totem pole; 
Iris is the top third of a cigar store 
Indian. I would say this was a circum- 
spect retrospective. 


Everett Shinn Reviewed 


A generous-sized exhibition of the 
work of Everett Shinn, which covers all 
phases of the artist-illustrator’s many 
undertakings in paint and crayon, is 
being held through Dec. 4 at the Ferar- 
gil Galleries. 

Most of the pictures are pastels—a 
medium handled brilliantly a while back 
(in Shinn’s younger days). The oils are 
mainly Paris subjects, but they are in 
no way French for this American had 
his own way of reporting things. His 
interests covered the theatre, its melo- 
dramas, ventriloquists, singers, high- 
wire performers; boudoir scenes a la 
Boucher, with a touch of Esquire; rag 
pickers, as in Microbe Alley; charming 
representations of Washington Square; 
cabbies; East River under an orange 
sunset; Christmas Eve before a New 
England church with sleighs hitched 
outside in the night. 

Dated 1900, is a pastel called Fire in a 
Skyscraper, definitely New York, though 
a rare sight, and a perfect reporter’s 
job. On the side of illustration of the 
“complete story” variety, is a pastel 
called Green Park, London—bums cud- 
dled together around a park tree. A 
sidewalk flower shop, selling Bitter 
Sweet is a blaze of pastel glory. Plac- 
ing his day, Shinn has also painted 
Sarah Bernhardt as L’Aiglon in a per- 
formance at the Met. Shinn, as chipper 
as ever, and John Sloan, are the two 
surviving members of “The Eight,” soon 
to be celebrated (Nov. 24) at the Brook- 
lyn Museum, 


Hans Moller’s Gouaches 


Ask Hans Moller how he does it, and 
he shrugs, looks as wise as a college 
professor, and says something about 
giving them a bath, scrubbing, scratch- 
ing, watching them for days. He doesn’t 
mean tending children, he means mak- 
ing gouaches. His show of 12 such in- 
terestingly textured paintings is cur- 
rent through Nov. 20 at the Bonestell 
Galleries, where he has been seen be- 
fore. 

Due to become most famous, is his 
Jonah and the Whale. Jonah is a sil- 
houette within a round fat whale who 
is mostly jaws and big eyes. Jonah is 
praying and so are the sailors on the 
horizon who escaped in a boat. William 
Tell stands forward in a Swiss land- 
scape of mounting mountains, indicated 
with steeplechase lines, and William, Jr., 
is just a little chip with an apple on 
his head. One make-believe Bird strikes 





a ballet pose and its colors of black op 
blue are spiced with bright red of spuy 
and comb. The Juggler, constructed of 
straight, connecting lines in the manne 
of some of Klee’s figures, is handling 
many bright balls and he Kas a waiter, 
mustache and one cross eye. 



















Lyonel Feininger 


The Nierendorf Galleries have ar. 
ranged, for the fourth time, an exhibj- 
tion of the works of Lyonel Feininger, 
Feininger’s is a large output in many 
media, from many periods, due to the 
length of time he has been working 
(Feininger is past 70). This, therefore 
is a selection and while it includes draw. 
ings, etchings, watercolors and oils, they 
relate to each other by some connecting 
thread that runs through the group of 
things, Possibly, that thread is Mr. Nier- 
endorf’s taste, for these are the works 
he has bought from Feininger over 3 
period of years. The Nierendorf Gal- 
lery in Berlin held many exhibitions of 
the work of Feininger in days gone by. 

The present exhibition is one of the 
pleasantest ever assembled here ané 
points up the finely sensitive hand of 
the American artist, his very personal 
handwriting line that runs through the 
watercolors and makes his drawings a 
delight. In oils, his full understanding of 
the abstract qualities in buildings, their 
bulk and their shadows; his love of 
ships and starry night skies are well 
reviewed, too. 


“We Challenge” 


Because they feel that painting on 
the subject of war should do either of 
two things: report action as the camera 
cannot do, or express a_ psychological 
or philosophical reaction of the artist's 
own; and because they found neither of 
these elements in the art produced by 
Life Magazine’s correspondent artists, 
they CHALLENGE. The Puma Galler- 
ies is the scene, the paintings shown are 
by George Grosz, William Gropper, John 
Groth, Fernando Puma, Max. Weber and 
Victor Thall. Three sculptures of wood 
are by Seymour Lipton. The small but 
concentrated exhibition may be seen 


“through Dec. 4. 


By Grosz is a Fairy Tale, a pink mon- 
ster like those in Ecce Homo, glutting 
his horrid appetite at a table loaded 
with fat things to eat and overrun by 
imps who eat the bones; I Was Always 
Present, a figure of death triumphantly 
riding a white horse through pink fire. 

By John Groth is Boots, a Delacroix- 
like small canvas in which the action 
is a German soldier booting a civilian, 
fallen to the ground; and Barrage, 3 
violent picture of fire, the soldiers’ ges 
tures showing the madness of the mo- 
ment as they run through. 

Max Weber has painted the harbor 
of a wrecked city with a group of las! 
defenders manning a wharf; calls it 
Fighters for Freedom; then a group o 
figures who bend to the business 
bayonetting and look pretty beastly 
while doing it; calls it War. Puma has 
painted a ship going down, its red form 
casting a red reflection in the stormy 
sky; Gropper paints one big battleshif 
torn by explosion, calls it Pearl Harbor; 
also Scorched Earth, a white stone mat 


made ruin before silently eterna] moum- 


tains. : 
The sculptures of Lipton are straight 
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to the point. Warsaw is a nearly life- 
sized carving of a woman with a dead 
child; Soldier is with gas mask, Girl 
With an Empty Cup is the “philosophi- 
cal comment” these artists are after. 


Ladislas Segy 


Ladislas Segy, Hungarian-born paint- 
er, collects French paintings, African 
sculptures, and has in his collection 
paintings from Ethiopia and paintings 
and drawings by the insane acquired at 

























ingerf asylums and institutions abroad. 

many When Segy paints, however, his work 
oO th is neither French, African, nor can it 
rkingg be claimed that it contains psycnological 
eforef findings. He is fascinated, as a painter, 
draw.{ by birds, dragons and saints. The birds 
, they} are of the gargoyle variety, the saints 
ecting} lifted from church windows while still 
up off in their balanced formality, and the 
Nier-{ dragons and certain leafy decorations, 
works} could have come from textiles of Coptic 
ver af or Medieval origin. 

Gal. Segy is able to work up a real glow 
ons off in the reds and oranges he uses in 
ne by.| feathered creatures; he gives coaly grey 
of the colors to a painting called Two Kings 
e ani} and warm churchly tones to a head of 
ind off Mary. Two Eagles is a nice bit of com- 
rsonalf posing, the young one screaming lustily, 
zh thf the whole thing coming back to the 
ings af one thing which excites admiration, that 
ling off is, ringing color. 

, their 





Oldest Watercolor Annual 


The first watercolor exhibition in 
America was held in the old Crystal 
Palace, which occupied the site where 
the New York Public Library now 
stands. Shortly thereafter, in 1866, the 
American Watercolor Society was 
formed. The following year it held 
its first annual in conjunction with 
the National Academy in the old Acad- 
emy home at 4th Avenue and 23rd 
Street. Every year since, through wars, 
prosperity and depressions, the society 
has held its shows, numbering among 
its members such greats as_ Inness, 
Homer, Wyant, La Farge, and Hassam. 

The Society, merged in 1941 with that 
other august body, the New York Wa- 
tercolor Club, has announced its 77th 
Annual for February 11th. Again it will 
be held at the National Academy. 


A Tarkington Gift 


Booth Tarkington has given two terra 
cotta figurines by Robert Davidson to 
the John Herron Art Museum, of which 
he is chairman of the fine arts commit- 
tee. Mr. Tarkington’s patronage of the 
sculptor began during Davidson’s stu- 
dent days at the Herron Art School in 
Indianapolis. 

After his return from advanced study 
in Europe, Davidson joined the faculty 
of Skidmore College, where he is now 
an instructor in the art department. 


Life Class Under Thal 


Sam Thal, Boston artist, is at pres- 
ent teaching a course of life drawing 
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usually takes months and years.”—A. J. 
Philpott, Art Editor, Boston Globe. 
For Personal or Written Instruction Address 


CROSS ART SCHOOL, St. Potersbers, Florida 
After May, Boothbay Harbor, Maine—18th Summer 
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Widener Dies 


ALMOST on the first anniversary of 
his gift of noted art treasures to the 
National Gallery, Joseph E. Widener, 
noted art collector, turfsman, and finan- 
cier, died October 26 at his home, 
Lynnewood Hall, in suburban Elkins 
Park, Philadelphia. His age was 71. 

Son of Peter A. B. Widener, who 
amassed a fortune as a traction mag- 
nate and who was the collector of a 
greater part of the family art assem- 
blage, Joseph E. Widener was born in 
Philadelphia, August 19, 1872. He was 
educated at private schools, the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and at Harvard 
University. As a youth he supplemented 
his formal education with frequent 
trips abroad. He never entered any 
business except that of attending to 
the Widener estate. 

In October, 1940, Mr. Widener ended 
many years of public speculation’ over 
the ultimate disposition of his highly 
prized collection which was evaluated 
at $50,000,000 (famous paintings, .tap- 
estry, Renaissance sculpture, rare por- 
celains, jewels and crystals) by an- 
nouncing the gift of the entire collec- 
tion to the National Gallery in Wash- 
ington. By so doing, Mr. Widener ful- 
filled the wishes of his father, who de- 
sired the treasures to go to the public. 

In addition to being an art collector, 
Mr. Widener was widely known for 
his activity in racing circles and among 
horse breeding experts. During the de- 
pression he bought Hialeah Park, a 
broken-down race track, and _ recon- 
structed it at a cost of $1,750,000. In 
1924, he succeeded Major August Bel- 
mont as president of the Westchester 
Racing Association, operators of the 
Belmont Park. He has been a member 
of the Jockey Club since 1909. 

Surviving him are his son, Peter A. B. 
Widener 2nd, a lieutenant in the Coast 
Guard; and a daughter, Mrs. Aksel 
Wichfield. Mrs. Widener, the former 
Ella Pancoast of Philadelphia, died 
in 1929. 


Johannes Schiefer Exhibits 


Knowing the best people, visiting them 
in the best places, and painting them 
in the best School of Paris manner pro- 
duce logically Johannes Schiefer’s pres- 
ent showing of pictures at Niveau Gal- 
lery. This is Schiefer’s second exhibi- 
tion in the two years he has been in 
this country. 

Summer in Connecticut has a strong 
Dufy flavor; the House in Mamaroneck 
might have been seen through the eyes 
of Vlaminck. Two White Sails are on 
water of wavy stripes while above, the 
orange clouds are blown through with 
Miro-holes. The brilliant deep blues of 
the Sea at Southampton shatter to 
spray on a pale pink beach. Cleanness 
and brilliance mark Schiefer as a tal- 
ented colorist. And it is fun to see what 
Candlewood Lake looks like to this 
eclectic.—J. G. 


ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL 


624 Madison Avenue, New York City 


SCULPTURE e¢ PAINTING 
DRAWING e CERAMICS 
Tel. PLaza 82495 










PORTRAIT and STILL LIFE 


DAY - EVENING - SATURDAY CLASSES 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
LARGE SKYLIGHT STUDIOS 

@ GEORGE ELMER BROWNE 

@ NAN GREACEN 

@ LORAN WILFORD 

@ FRANK STANLEY HERRING 


Schedule on Request 


GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 


Grand Central Terminal, 7021, New York City 


PRIVATE STUDIO CLASS 
BEGINNING OCTOBER 4th 
under personal direction of 


BRACKMAN 


Painting from Nude, 
Portrait and Still Life. 


For further information, write 


Robert Brackman, wees oe: ‘tity ga 


Telephone: Circle 7-5146 












CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


State Accredited 
Fine and Applied Arts and Art 
Teacher Training. Excellent fac- 
ulty. Degrees granted. 
FALL TERM IN SESSION 
Write F. H. Meyer, President, for Catalog 
Broadway at College ®© Oakland @ California 


YLAND 
[NSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1943 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 





Art Academy of Cincinnati 









DRAWING PHOTOGRAPHY 
PAINTING GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE COMMERCIAL ART 
PORTRAITURE HISTORY OF ART 


Write for Catalog 
Winter term: September 13, 1943 to May 26, 1944 


Walter H. Siple, Director, Cincinnati, O. 


OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting, Sculpture, Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 


Donald M. Mattison, Director 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 





Copr. Ne. 831 
C. P. Jennewein 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 


CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Ilustration 
Industrial Design, Interior Design 
38 Studios 90 Instructors 57th Year 
Catalogue upon request 
James C. Boudreau, Director, B’klyn, N. Y. 





PAINT IN FLORIDA this WINTER 
THE 


Gannsworlh 


WINTER ART CLASSES 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA 


DEC. ist to MAY Ist 
Portrait, Still Life, Landscape—W rite for Circular 








THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WIT!.LIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 
c/o National Secretary 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
Mrs. FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


WAYMAN ADAMS, A. F. 


BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, DEAN CORNWALL, 


HARVEY DUNN, GORDON GRANT, FLORENCE 


TOPPING GREEN, NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD HONMAN, GEORG LORER, ARTHUR DP. LORD, HOBART NICHOLS, 
ORLANDO ROULAND, TABER SEARS, HERBERT M. STOOPS, ERNEST N. TOWNSEND, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT 


Taxes, Taxes, Taxes 

Taxes of various kinds are giving 
the artist considerable concern. One 
which is particularly trying to the illus- 
trators, sculptors and those who are 
using models at all is the social se- 
curity and the withholding tax. It will 
involve a lot of bookkeeping and if 
one makes a deduction for model hire 
he is almost sure to be asked to ac- 
count for the withholding tax and the 
social security. 

The matter of deductions is an in- 
volved one. Last week we had an ap- 
peal from one of our members who 
had made deductions for the expenses 
incurred on a trip on which this member 
made a number of sketches and paint- 
ings. The member later on held an ex- 
hibition but failed to make a single 
sale. The revenue agent maintained 
because this artist happened to have 
an outside income, that he should not 
be classified as an artist. We discussed 
the matter with the member’s attorney 
and cited a case of one of our board. 

The expenses involved in this case 
involved a considerable sum, several 
trips to the middlewest, making sketches, 
getting data, etc., for some large his- 
torical paintings. The sketches and 


paintings were approved, the bonds for 
the building voted and everything was 
ready, but. the war put an end to all 
building and the project is hopelessly 





held up for the duration. This artist 
has four different commissions similarly 
held up at the present time. By the 
same argument the representative of 
the tax department advises our board 
member may find it hard to classify 
himself as an artist. 

Our advice to all of our members is 
that they carefully keep track of all 
expenses, keeping their receipts, and 
in the matter of models, make a de- 
tailed statement of all fees paid and 
observe the withholding tax and the 
social security. 

*” * * 


A Massachusetts Project 

Whistler’s Birthplace is a museum of 
national celebrity. It will be glad to 
assist you, It will exhibit pictures at 
$1.50 each if no more than two. The 
cost of a gallery is $100, of a half-gal- 
lery $50. Exhibitions last from 6 to 8 
weeks. Single pictures may be sent 
at any time. Commission on sales 25 
p.c. No entry blanks. Send letter. 

All media may be shown, including 
small sculpture. Artists must pay all 
expenses, including shipping both ways 
and insurance if desired. The under- 
standing will be that the museum will 
have no responsibilities. 

Correspondence and payments should 
be sent to John G. Wolcott, 236 Fair- 
mount Street, Lowell, Mass. Pictures 
should be sent to the Whistler House, 





Dear Mr. Daniels: 


watercolors made to order. 


16 WAVERLY PLACE 


APPROVED BY FEININGER 


I have been trying out your new “Fig Milk,” and I am very pleased 
with the results I obtained with it in my oil color painting. It makes 
some quite new effects possible which I could not get with any other 
medium. It seems to me to be a very important and successful achieve- 
ment of your laboratory for which I thank you. 


EL GRECO HAND GROUND ARTIST’S COLORS are made of the finest pigments 
obtainable, and compare with the finest European oil colors. Tempera, gouache and 


EL GRECO VARNISH, made from the famous French retoucher varnish formula. 
Complete stock of FRENCH and BELGIAN CANVAS—for all mediums, primed or 
unprimed. Canvas prepared and color ground to suit your needs. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL MAIL ORDERS 


DANIELS’ ARTISTS MATERIALS 


GRamercy 7-6825 














Gers. 


“Gal a aie a 


NEW YORK CITY 


243 Worthen Street, Lowell, Mass, Pic- 
tures smaller than 28x35 are preferred. 

The League opens the art world to 
American artists. League members who 
exhibit here can be given the addresses 
of other places for exhibition. Join 
through this office. 


* * * 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
City HALL 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


PROCLAMATION 


TO THE PEOPLE OF LOS ANGELES, 
GREETINGS: 


WHEREAS, the arts are an important 
part of the American way of life in 
times of war as well as in times of 
peace; and 

WHEREAS, many thousands of Amer- 
ican artists have contributed their ut- 
most toward winning the war, both by 
fighting in the armed forces and by 
providing the needed stimulus of in- 
spired messages of love of country 
through the designs which have been 
broadcast to millions of American peo- 
ple; and 

WHEREAS, The AMERICAN ART- 
ISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE, joint- 
ly with the Federation of Women's 
Clubs of America, call upon the people 
in all parts of America to pay special 
tribute to the work of American artists 
during the first week in November; 

NOW, therefore, as Mayor of the City 
of Los Angeles, I do hereby proclaim the 
week of November 1 to 7 as AMERI- 
CAN ART WEEK in Los Angeles, and 
I ask citizens’ clubs and other groups 
to display and honor examples of the 
crafts, the designs, the paintings and 
sculptures and other forms of art cre- 
ated by our American artists, in order 
to keep alive the creative fires which 
will glow into new beauty when the 
destructive horrors of war are replaced 
by the constructive arts of peace. 

—FLETCHER BROWN, Mayor. 
October 15, 1943. 


+ * * 


A New England Proclamation 

Mrs. Caroline Clark Marshall of Red- 
ding Ridge, Director of American Art 
Week, has received the following state- 
ment from the Honorable Raymond E. 
Baldwin, Governor of Connecticut. 

“The people of Connecticut are proud 
of the many artists who live in our 
State and of their great success. Man's 
expression of beauty and his expression 
of self take no more inspiring form 
than through the medium of art. Art 
now has a stimulating influence that 
bolsters courage by proclaiming truths 
that may otherwise be lost in the dark 
atmosphere of the war. 

“American Art Week, November 1-7, 
will be emphasized in Connecticut by 2 
special display of works by artists in 
the military service and war work. It's 
observance by the people of our State 
will be an inspiring experience for those 
of us who are at home and an act of 
deserved respect for the artists who are 
doing so much for our country.” 

a * * 


New Appointments 

By our California State Chairman, 
Mr. E. Bruce Douglas, the appointment 
of Lieut. Stephen Haff as Public Rela- 
tions Director for the California Chap- 
ter. Lieut. Haff is now Special Service 
Officer of the army on duty at one of 


The Art Digest 
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the large army hospitals in San Fran- 
cisco. Our best wishes from the East go 
out to him for a successful and happy 
affiliation with our West Coast mem- 
bers. 

American Art Week Directors: 

Mrs. Thomas Berry, Belcaro, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Miss Anna J. Chynoeth, for Washing- 
ton County, Maine. 

Mr. Leonard Dodge, for Cumberland 
County, Maine. 

* + * 


Cooperation Through Education 

Barbara Drake, Art Instructor Sta- 
dium High School, Tacoma, Wash., 
writes: “I am most pleased to accept 
the Chairmanship of Art Week observ- 
ance in Tacoma.” 

Marguerite True, Sec’y. of Washing- 
ton, D. C., Water Color Club: “I was 
glad to receive the book-plate for an 
art book to go to the hospital libraries. 
It is a splendid idea.” 

Martha B. Merrell, Librarian, Racine 
Public Library, Racine, Wis.: ““We would 
appreciate hearing from you relative 
to material for display purposes for 
American Art Week.” 

Ernest Kirkwood, Secretary Cleveland 
Society of Artists: “We have about 150 
members and will be happy to distrib- 
ute Art Week folders.” 


* * * 


State Chapter Reports 

Down North Carolina way—Hickory, 
to be exact—Paul W. Whitener has ad- 
dressed the Rotary Club in the interest 
of Art Week and has had a building in 
the down-town district set aside for the 
annual exhibit. The mayor of Hickory, 
Mr.’ Walker Legerly, has informed Mr. 
Whitener that an Art Gailery is to be 
included in the New Library Building, 
which will be erected after the war. 
Many outstanding patrons are behind 
the project, and $30,000 has already 
been appropriated. During Art Week 
there will be broadcasts made from 
W.H.K.Y. of the National Broadcasting 
System and many newspaper notices. 

Ralph M. Hudson, head of the De- 
partment of Art, University of Arkan- 
sas, reports: “Arrangements are now 
being completed for purchase of four 
paintings for the Student Union Build- 
ing, and plans are being made to hang 
these during American Art Week.” The 
University student chapter Kappa Pi, 
national art fraternity, is being encour- 
aged to sponsor an exhibition of various 
services of art organizations and art- 
ists in war time, and our. Text-book 
Campaign will be one of the features. 

In Washington State all Art Week 
programs will be under the able direc- 
tion of Mrs. S. L. (Elsie) Savidge, who 
has organized a fine exhibit of work 
done by the Women Painters of Wash- 
ington. This exhibition will be held in 
one of the largest department stores in 
Seattle. 

Mrs. L. K. Thompson, Chairman of 
Crafts Department of The Memphis 


BRAXTON FRAMES 


NEW CATALOG ON RAW WOOD FRAMES 
UPON REQUEST 


353 EAST 58th ST., NEW YORK 








Vovember 15, 1943 


Academy of Arts, will hold a crafts ex- 
hibit at the Peabody Hotel for Ameri- 
can Art Week. 

ABILENE, TEXAS: A. M. Carpenter, Di- 
rector of Art, Hardin Simmons Univer- 
sity, writes: “The Art Unit of Woman’s 
Forum has observed American Art 
Week annually for years. This year the 
Abilene Museum of Fine Arts will also 
co-operate.” The Chairmen for this year 
are Mrs. Morgan Jones, President of 
the Abilene Museum, Mrs. S. P. Hena- 
gan, Exhibit Chairman, and A. M. Car- 
penter, First Vice-President of the Wo- 
man’s Forum and Chairman of Art of 
the Sixth District of the Texas Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 


Boston Points With Pride 


[Continued from page 5] 


tarium) was made by John Pope, given 
to Harvard in 1789, having been bought 
with the proceeds of a lottery. The order 
for its purchase was signed by John 
Hancock. 

Portraits by John Singleton Copley 
include such leaders of the Revolution- 
ary period as Paul Revere, Samuel 
Adams, John Hancock, and Mercy Otis 
Warren, author of History of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, and a page of whose 
original manuscript has been lent by 
the Library of Congress. 

Gilbert Stuart’s dramatic Washing- 
ton at Dorchester Heights shows the 
evacuation of Boston by the British in 
the background, and is accompanied by 
portraits of historian William Prescott, 
Governor James Sullivan, and William 
Phillips, first president of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. Early self 
portraits of both artists are also shown. 
President Roosevelt personally author- 
ized the loan from the White House of 
Healy’s portrait of John Quincy Adams. 

In the lower galleries are paintings 
of 19th century Boston interiors, prints 
of Boston scenes, industrial lithographs. 
There are drawings from life of Long- 
fellow, Emerson and Hawthorne by 
Eastman Johnson. Portraits of William 
Ellery Channing, “Apostle of Unitarian- 
ism,” and Christian Science’s own Mary 
Baker Eddy, along with a copy of her 
first published work, “The Science of 
man,” hold up the theological end. Wil- 
liam Page’s portrait of William Lloyd 
Garrison, an early edition of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, a papier maché tray dec- 
orated with a painting of a Negro ad- 
dressing a Boston audience, illustrate 
the abolitionist movement. 

The early Flip Glass inscribed “God 
Bless the City of Boston,” unique pew- 
ter tankards and lamps, a silver caudle 
cup belonging to Oliver Wendell Holmes 
and described in his Ode on Lending a 
Punch Bowl, ship models, early furni- 
ture by Boston makers, all add to the 
infinite variety of this assemblage. Cer- 
tainly age has not withered nor cus- 
tom staled fair Boston’s charm. 

The exhibition will remain on view 
until December 5.—J. G. 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


(Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 


FINE HALF TONES 

for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 

229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 









GESSO 
Painting Panels 


BUcUUR GESSO PAINTING 
PANELS have two (both sides of 
panel) brilliant white painting sur- 
faces that insure excellent repro- 
duction. BOCOUR GESSO panels 
have the ideal painting surface for 

| all mediums. 

| 

i 


oe 


Available in the following sizes: 
| 8x10 $.25 14x 17 $.80 
9x 12 35 14x 18 85 
10 x 12 40 16 x 20 1.00 
10 x 14 45 18 x 24 1.25 
12 x 16 60 20 x 24 1.35 


| Available at your local dealer or | 


The Department Store of Art Materials 
VaR dh 


67 West 44th St. New York, N. Y. 





Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 
COBALT BLUES 
COBALT GREENS 


COBALT VIOLETS 
CERULEAN BLUES 





CADMIUM YELLOWS 
CADMIUM REDS 
ULTRAMARINES 
VERMILIONS 


GENUINE AUREOLINE UMBERS 
EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES ETC. 


— Founded 18554 — 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 











NEWCOMB-MACKLIN 


COMPANY 


PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 
NEW YORK 


lo E. o/ 


TRIAL OFFER $4 
NEXT 8 ISSUES 


==-=== ORDER NOW ---=== 


The Art Digest, 
116 East 59th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my order for your 
TRIAL OFFER, 8 issues, for which 
I enclose $1.00. 


Name 
Street 


City 








CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History and Art T7o 
Dec. 19: Life on ihe Hudson. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American Art 
To Nov. 22: Our Navy in Action. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jo Nov. 28: Old 
Master Drawings and Prints; To 
Dec. 17: Paintings by Kari Knaths 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Nov.: Paint 
ings, Jane Peterson. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll & Richards Nov. 16-Dec. 4: 
French Pantings of the 20th Cen- 
tury. 

Fogg Museum Nov.: Winthrop Col 
lection 

Guild of Boston Artists Nov. 15-27: 
Watercolors, Glenn G. MacNutt. 
Institute of Modern Art To Nov 
21: Ten Americans; Nov. 24-30 
Paris. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Dec. 5 
Boston, Its Life and Its People 
To Nov. 28: War Art (Life Mag 
azine). 

Public Library Nov.: Drawings 
George Bellows. 

Robert C. Vose Galleries Nov. 15- 
Dec. 4: Paintings, 8S. Katchadou- 
rian. 

BUFFALA, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery To Nov. 25 
Patteran Exhibition. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute To Dec. 12: 54th 
Annual. 

Chicago Society of Etchers To Nov 
30: 33rd Annual Exhibition & 7th 
Annual of Miniature Prints. 

Findlay Galleries To Nov. 30: Re 
cent Portraits, Leopold Seyffert 
dr.; Nov. 15-Dec. 15: Watercolors 
Julius Delbos. 

Mandel Bros. To Nov. 30: Minia 
ture Prints. 

Lenabel F. Pokrass Nov.: Paint 
ings, Gertrude Aber. Annual Ex- 
hibition of Miniature Prints. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Taft Museum To Dec. 5: Marine 
War Arts Exhibition. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Museum of Art To Nov. 28: 
Thorne Miniature European Rooms. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts Jo Nor. 26 
19th Ohio Watercolor Annual. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Nov. 238 
Renee Lahm Paintings. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute Nov.: Paintings, Ar- 
bit Blatas; Islamic Ari; Ohio 
Printmakers. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum 7o Nov. 30: 16:h € 
17th Century Dutch Paintings 
Paintings, Watercolors, Charles 
McKinley, Hazel Leonard. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Art Gallery To Dec. 11: American 
Art of Federal and Civil War 
Period. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Athenaeum 7o Dec. 15 
Portraits of Americans. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute Zo Dec. 
12: Paintings, Contemporary 
Dutch Artis.s; To Dec. 12: Paint 
ings, Van Gogh. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Nelson-Atkins Museum 7o Nov. 3 
Wu Liang Ssu Rubbings. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Foundation of Western Art 7o Dec 
31: 11th Annual Exhibition. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Milwaukee Art Institute 7o Nov. 
21: 17th Century Dutch Master 
pieces. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts To 
Nov. 30: 29.h Local Annual. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum of Art Jo 
Nov. 26: Caroline Durieux; To 
Nov. 25: liluminated Gothic Wood 
cuts; Nov. 15: French Works from 
Golden Gate Exposition. 
NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Arts & Sciences To 
Dec. 26: Cartoons, Clifford Berry- 
man; To Dec, 28: Work by Men 
of the Service; To Dec. 5: Water 
colors, Red Robin. 

OMAHA, NEBR. 

Society of Liberal Arts Nov.: JTap- 
estry Exhibition from French &€ 
Company. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy of Fine Arts Jo Nov. 28: 
42nd Annual Exhibition of Penn. 
Society of Miniature Painters; 
Phila. Watercolor Club Annual. 
Art Alliance Jo Dec. 12: Theatre 
Arts Exhibition; To Dec. 3: Oils 


30 


Katharine McCormick. 
Philadelphia Museum To Nov. 
Army Air Corps Exhibition. 


Landeck, Fermin Rocker. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


Day E-xhibition. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Watercolorists. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Portland Art 
Selections from Bequest of 
PROVIDENCE, R. 
Museum of Art Jo Nov. 24: Thorne 
Miniature Rooms. 
Providence Art 
5: Watercolors, Frederic 
RICHMOND, 
Virginia Museum 
Watercolors, 
Nov. 21-Dec. 
of India and Ceylon. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Rochester Memorial 
Brazil Builds 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
Crocker Art 
Watercolors, Alison Stilwell; Prim 


12: Paintings 


ST. PAUL, 
Gallery and School of Art To Nor. 
Contemporary French 
ANTONIO, TEX. 


- Paintings, Joseph Stella. 


Wolfe Art Club. 
(509 Madison) 
Watercolors 


Prawings, John Marin. 
Argent Galleries 


Drawings, 


Louis Monza; 
Watercolors, 


“Nine Year's 


Babcock Galleries (38E57) 
Gouaches, 


Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison) 


21: Retrospective 
Bignou Gallery 
Masterpieces 


tury French 
Bonestell Gallery 


Mortimer Brandt 


(Eastern Pkwy.) 


Netherlands 


Buchholz Gallery (32E57) Nov. 15- 


of Contem 


Carstairs Gallery 
Watercolors, 


Contemporary 


: Old Masters. 


Durand-Ruel 
Anniversary Exhibition. 
Durlacher Bros. 
Old Master Drawings. 


Early American Paintings. 


Old Masters. 


25: “Life in the Service; Nov. 20- 
Dec. 5 Fifth Annual Texas Gen- 
eral Exhibition. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego 
Nov.: Watercolors of the Army 
and Navy, Arthur Beaumont; Se- 
lected oils by living Americans. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor To Nov. 30: Etchings. 
Francisco de Goya. 

M. H. De Young Memorial Museum 
Nov. 20: Painiings, Jane Ber 
landina. 

Museum of Art Nov. 11-Dec. 5: 
Paintings, Liz Clarke; Nov. 17- 
Dec. 12: San Francisco Society of 
Women Artists. 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 
Museum of Art Nov.: Paintings, 
Luis Quintanilla, Agnes Pelton, 
Charles and Hazel McKinley. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum 7o Dec. 10: Paintings, 
Theodora I. Harrison. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Springfield Art Museum To Nov. 
30: Paintings by Springfield Ar- 
tists; Ken Nishi. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum of Art 7o Dec. 12: Con- 
temporary Canadian Art; To Nov. 
28: Paintings, Loretta Van 
Wormer. 

TORONTO, CANADA 

Toronto Art Gallery To Dec. 12: 
American Realists and Magic 
Realists. 


Zggleston Galleries (161W57) Nov. 
15-Dec. 1: Contemporary Artists. 

8th Street Gallery (833W8) To Nov. 

21: Gotham Painters. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To Nov. 
28: Everett Shinn; Paintings, 
George Heuston. 

460 Park Avenue Gallery (460 
Park) Nov.: Portraits by Con- 
temporary Americans. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) To 
Dec. 4: Kaethe Kollwitz. 

Gallery of Modern Art (18E57) 
Nov.: French and American Paint- 
ings. 

Glackens Residence (10W9) To 
Dec. 5: Memorial Exhibition, Wil- 
liam Glackens. 

Arthur H. Harlow (42E57) Nov. 
15-Dec. 4: Paintings and Etch- 
ings, R. W. Woiceske. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Nov.: 
Prints, John Copley; Chinese An- 
cestor Portraits. 

Kleemann Galleries (63E57) To 
Nov. 27%: Watercolors, Julius Del- 
box. 

Knoedler & Co. (14E57) Nov. 24- 
Dec. 11: Morgan Collection. 
Koetser Galleries (15E57) Nov.: 
Old Masters, 19th Century and 
Contemporary Paintings. 
Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth) 
Nov. 22-Dec. 11: Recent Paint- 
ings, Guy Pene du Bois. 

John Levy Gallery (11E57) Nov.: 
Old Masters. 

Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) To 
Nov. 30: Paintings, Eugene Ber- 
man. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) Nov. 
15-Dec. 4: Oils. Serger. 

Macbeth Galleries (11E57) To 
Nov. 20: Andrew Wyeth. Nov. 22- 
Dec. 4: Portraits of Children, 
Lintott. 

Marquie Gallery (16W57) To Nor. 
20: Paintings, Gerrit Hondius; 
Nov. 22-Dec. 11: Wood Sculpture 
Nicholas Mocharniuk. 

Pierre Matisse Gallery (41E57) To 
Nov. 27: Paintings, Gouaches, 
Mare Chagall. 

Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) 
To Nov. 30: The Beauty of 
Greece; The Soviet Artist in the 
War; The Greek Revival in the 
United States. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Nov. 27: Ceramic Sculpture, 
Lilian Swann Saarinen. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) To Nov. 
27: Selected Group of American 
Artists. 

Morton Galleries (222W59) To 
Dec. 5: Watercolors, Gregory D. 
Ivy. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To Nov. 28: Sculpture and Con- 
structions, Alexander Calder; Young 
Negro Art; To Jan, 9: Marines 
Under Fire; To Feb. 6: Romantic 
Painting in America. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) Nov.: New Loan Exhibi- 
tion. 


TRENTON, N. J. 

New Jersey State Museum 7o Nog 
28: United Nations Posters. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Museum To Noy 
29: Contemporary Art of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

UTICA, N. Y. 
Munson-Williams-Pro ctor-Institu 
To Nov. 22: Paintings from 1@ 
Latin American Republics. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery To Nov. 21: Cor 
coran Alumni Exhibition; To Nov, 
25: Paintings, Anton Otto Fischer) 
Dec. 12: “Naval Aviation.” 

Smithsonian Institution, Division of! 
Graphic Arts To Nov. 21: Dry 
poin:s, Walter Tittle. 

Whyte Gallery: To Nov. 30: Works, 
Pietro Lazzari. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Norton Gallery & School of Art) 
Nov.: Paintings, William My 
Halsey. 

WICHITA, KANS. 

Wichita Art Association To Now 
30: Prairie Print Makers; Clay 
ton Staples. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Delaware Art Center Nov. 14-Dee, 
5: Camouflage Today. | 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum 7o Dec. 26: Contem- 
porary New England Handicrafta, 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO : 

Butler Art Institute Zo Nov. 28; 
Art From Fighting China; Now 
19-Dec. 5: Rolf Stoll. 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


New Art Circle (41E57) To Dee, 
1; Works, Henry McCarter. 
Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Te 
Nov. 27: Paintings, George Chann. 
New School For Social Research 
(66W12) Nov. 15-Dec. 1: Prints,> 
Hans Jelinek. 
Arthur U. Newton Gallery (11E7 
57) To Nov. 20: Portraits, Gou- 
aches, Adeline Guimard. 
New York Historical Society (1707 
Central Park West) To Nov. 28: 
Allied Artists of America Annual 
New York Public Library (Fifth 
at 42) To March 30: American 
Printmakers; To Nov. 30: Hugo 
Steiner-Prag. 
Nierendorf Gallery (53E57) To 
Nov. 20: Feininger; Portraits, 
Nevelson. 
Niveau Gallery (63E57) To Noe. 
19: Paintings, Johannes Schiefer; 
Nov. 20-Dec. 15: U?rillo. ‘ 
Norlyst Gallery (59W56) To Dec.7 
4: Fannie Hillsmith. 
Old Print Shop (150 Lexington) % 
Nov.: “Honest American” Paint-~ 
ings. 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57) Nov. 
15-Dec. 11: Jose de Creeft. 
Pen and Brush Club (16E10) Te 
Nov, 30: Members Exhibition of 
Oils. 
Perls Gallery (32E58) To Nov. 2775 
Madeline Pereny. 
Pinacotheca (20W58) To Nov. 20: 
Paintings, Dan Harris; Sculpture® 
J. K. Halliburton; Nov. 23-Dee. 
22: Nina Ballaban. 
Puma Gallery (108W57) Nov. 15- 
Dec. 5: “We Challenge War Art.” 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) To Nov. 
27: Watercolors, Charles Burch- 
field. 
Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) Nov. 
21-Dec. 10: Auction Exhibition. 
Schneider Gabriel Galleries (60E57) 
Nov.: Paintings of Various Schools. 
Schultheis Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Nov.: Paintings. 
Jacques Seligmann (5E57) Nov. 
Old Masters. 
60th Street Gallery (22E60) Nov. 
15-30: Six American Artists. 
Harry Stone Gallery (555 Madison) 
To Dec. 30: American Children, 
1700-1860 Primitive Portraits. 
Studio Guild Gallery (130W57) To 
Nov. 27: Joseph Goethe; Nov. 15- 
27 Jennie C. Calvert. 7 
Valentine Gallery (55E57) To Dec. 
4: Tamayo. . 
Wakefield Gallery (64E55) To Nov. 
22: Kurt Seligmann. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) Te % 
Nov. 30: Albert Urban. 
Whitney Museum (10W8) Nov. 23- 
Jan. 4: 1943-44 American Annual, 
Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) Nov. 
16-Dec. 8: Mary Benjamin Rog- 
ers; Nov. 24-Dec. 31: French Rev- 
olution. 
Willard Gallery (32E57) To Dec. 
4: Watercolors, Gina Knee. 
Howard Young Gallery (1£E57) 
Nov.: Old Masters. 
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